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OVER AT LAST? 


A New Industrial Frontier 
By Neil M. Clark 


STOCKS Big Men Choose 


By Richard S. Wallace 


BANKING GOES RETAIL 


By James G. Donley 




















Dr. Magnus W. Alexander 


President, National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. 
Author ef many articles 
on industrial education 
and economic topics. 





Henry Bruere 
President, Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, largest sav- 
ings bank in the world. 
Chairman of N. Y. State 
Committee for Prevention 
of Unemployment. For- 
merly Vice President, 
Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. and Federal 
Director, U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, N.Y. 





B. C. Forbes 
Kditor and publisher 
of FORBES Magazine. 
Writer on Business, Fi- 
nance, Economics, Author, 
“Men Who Are Making 
America,’” ‘‘How to Get 
the Most Out of Busi- 
ness’’ and others. 





Dr. Jutius Klein 


Assistant Secretary — of 
Commerce. Formerly Di- 
rector, U. SS. Bureau 
Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Author — and 
lecturer on economic and 
commercial subjects. 





Sam A. Lewisohn 
Chairman of Board, 
Ameriean Manage- 
ment Association. Author, 
“The New Leadership.’’ 
Co-author, ‘‘Can Business 
Prevent Unemployment?” 





These Five Men Will Judge 
FORBES $2500 Contest 


The Board of Judges, which FORBES now takes pleasure 
in announcing is well in keeping with the purpose of the 
Contest. 

Each one of these men is an outstanding figure in his field. 
Each has done much toward better economic and human 
conditions in the American business structure. 

FORBES feels honored in having secured the co-opera- 
tion of these eminent men as judges—assuring an un- 
biased decision as well as the closest possible approach 
to a practical solution of the pressing problem of finding 
a workable employer-employee plan. 


THE CONTEST 


One of the most important problems of to-day is the mutually 
profitable interrelation of employers and employees. FORBES wants 
to find the best plan now in operation that makes for the economic 
independence of the worker—promotes his happiness and _ social 
safety, thereby increasing his efficiency, usefulness and value as an 
asset to the country. 


What features must such a plan have? 


It must be mutually valuable to employer and employee. It may be 
in operation in a large or a small firm. But it must be suitable to the 
size of the company and the nature of the business. 





It may include such details as safety, pensions, stock ownership, 
unemployment benefits, education, insurance, thrift, arbitration, loan 
funds, recreation, health and sanitation, incentives, employment 


guarantees. 
THE PRIZES 
FORBES will pay the following prizes: 


$1,000.00 for the best plan submitted 
$300.00 for the second best plan submitted 
$200.00 for the third best plan submitted 
and 
$1,000.00 to the Employee Fund of the Company 
using the plan adjudged the best. 


Additional manuscripts will be paid for at regular space rates if published. 


In case more than one description of the winning plan is received, that one 
which, in the opinion of the judges, best presents the facts will receive the prize. 





The contest is open to everybody, but manuscripts, to be considered, 
must deal with specific companies and plans, and should not contain 
more than 5,000 words. Contributions concerning not only large con- 
cerns but also the smaller ones are solicited. Manuscripts must be 
typewritten. The contest opened on June Ist and closes on September 
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Two 
LINE 
Editorials 


The success of the Hoover debt 
plan depends upon Germany. 


The U. S. has already benefited. 
Let's keep the ball rolling. 


Only a start has been made. Other 
favorable developments may be looked 


for. 


There’s a trade wind blowing. 
Hoist your sail! 


“May Ban All Russian Products,” 
says Washington report. The sooner 
the better. 


Constrain on Wall Street. Con- 
centrate on Main Street. 


Returning confidence should soon 
be reflected in business reports. 


There’s life in the old stock mar- 
ket yet! 


Hats off to Post and Gatty! Com- 
mercial aviation will benefit by their 
history-making feat. 


The sales tax is making alarming 
headway. 


Industrially, the race will be won 
by the strong. 


Cutting down advertising is a poor 
way to try to make progress. 


Lower savings bank interest rates 
will drive money into good bonds and 
stocks. 


Going up hill is not easy. Those 
in the best condition will arrive on 
top first. 
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VOL. XXVIII. NO. 2 


FORBES is devoted to the principle that, 
although based upon the profit motive, business 
exists for man and not man for business; that 
an adequate editorial service must therefore 
include, in addition to BUSINESS news and 
FINANCIAL information, the subject of 
human relations — the BUSINESS OF LIFE. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
WORK FOR 
U. S. RUBBER 

COMPANY 


Seven major engineering and 
construction contracts have been 
completed to date for the United 


States Rubber Company. 


BUILDERS anv ENGINEERS 
For the 
BUSINESS LEADERS 
OF AMERICA 
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ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 


Associated in Canada with WILLIAM McCLELLAN and COMPANY, LIMITED, Montreal 
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ooking 
Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


Tue Chrysler Corpora- 
tion has just placed on the market 
a new low-priced, four-cylinder au- 
tomobile with distinctive features 
which, its makers claim, will mark 
a big step forward in the design of 
four-cylinder transportation. 

With interest of the automobile- 
minded public centered on the prod- 
uct itself, with question as_ to 
whether the claims of its makers are 
justified, Forses editors knew that 
behind this phase of the matter lay 
a real and fascinating story of mod- 
ern methods and business manage- 
ment. From one standpoint, it is a 
striking example of the philosophy 
now being found so practical by one 
company after another: “Meet Pros- 
perity Half-Way!’ From another 
standpoint, it was a story of patient 
research and experimentation, alert- 
ness and new ideas, courage to put 
them into effect, and dynamic en- 
ergy in seeing them through. 

To get the full fascinating story 
from the inside, Forses has sent its 
industrial and commercial editor, 
Chapin Hoskins, to Detroit. Read- 
ers may look for it in an early issue. 


A $30,000,000 Corporation 
with a Personality! Unusual, indeed, 
in these days of elaborate corporate 
organization and necessary wide divi- 
sion of responsibility. 

From the slightest of beginnings, 
the American Chain Company has 
grown within less than a generation 
to one of our more important in- 
dustrial integrations. 

Early in the century, a man 
named Weed began making some- 
thing new—a safety chain for auto- 
mobiles—in a small workshop, in 
Canastota. When twenty-five chains 
were sold, those days, business was 
booming! Then came a wideawake 
young man from Connecticut, who 
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saw in these chains far greater pos- 
sibilities than the inventor had ever 
dreamed of, and proceeded to real- 
ize them. To-day, tire chains are 
but one of the number of the well- 
known products of the company 
which had these modest beginnings. 

The vision of the way in which the 
company could branch out into larger 
fields without destroying the essen- 
tial unity of the original organiza- 
tion; research, again, maintained 
constantly in order that high earned 
standards of product might be set; 
and always the close personal rela- 
tionship between the executives that 
makes them claim, even to-day, that 
their company is “one big family” 
—these are some of the interesting 
high spots of a business story which 
will be told in an early issue of 
Forses. Not only is that first 
Connecticut enterpriser still the ac- 
tive head of the corporation, but two 
other of its three high executives are 
men who were with the company in 
the days when chains were still be- 
ing put together in dozens. 


Tere have been many 
times in the rapid and eventful past 
two years when business appeared to 
have reached its bottom and to have 
started its final upward turn back 
toward normal industrial activity. 
Each of these periods has been mere- 
ly an intermediate stage in the long 
decline, however, and early hopes that 
the final turn had come were blasted 
when the business indexes began to 
sag off once more and continued 
rapidly on down into new low record 
ground. 

At the present time we are in an- 
ether one of those puzzling periods 
when there are many factors which 
suggest that the turn has actually 
been made. It is self-evident that the 
importance to the executive or the 
individual cannot be over-emphasized 
in analyzing whether we have really 
reached the end of our depression or 
whether the present picture is merely 
another temporary move and will soon 
give way once more to lower levels 
than we have seen before. 

ForBES MAGAZINE deems it one of 
its functions and one of its oppor- 
tunities to help analyze such current 
situations in the light of their many 
different contributing factors. Par- 
ticularly in the latter half of each is- 
sue are presented various careful and 
authoritative articles analyzing the 
different trends in individual lines 
and also in general business in an 
effort not only to gauge the present 
but to arrive at some definite conclu- 
sions as to what the future has in 
store for business, industry and the 
financial and speculative markets. 








WHAT ARE THE PRODUCTS 
OF GENERAL FOODS ? 
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HERE IS the story of a family of food products .. . how 
20 of your favorite foods rose from humble beginnings 
to an honor-place on the tables of America’s millions. 
To read this story is to know why General Foods, 
maker of these 20 nationally advertised foods and more 
than 60 others, has achieved its position in the world’s 
largest business. It is to know what the 44,500 stockholders 
of General Foods already know—that the sales and earn- 
ings of this company have that stability which is aided by 
wide diversification of products in a fundamental industry. 
We shall be glad to send this booklet free upon request 


to any interested person. 


GENERAL FOODS 


DEPARTMENT 5-D 250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 

Maxwell House Coffee, Log Cabin Syrup, Jell-O, Certo, Post's Bran Flakes, 
Minute Tapioca, Postum, Hellmann’s Mayonnaise Products, Walter Baker’s 
Chocolate and Cocoa, Franklin Baker’s Coconut, Calumet Baking Powder, 
Grape-Nuts, Sanka Coffee, Swans Down Cake Flour, Post Toasties, La France, 


Satina, Diartond Crystal Salt, Whole Bran. 
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Addressograph writes names 
and data on any kind of busi- 
ness forms with enormous 
savings in time and expense. 
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AND copying of business records 
is costly... slow ... unbeliev- 
ably slow compared with the speed 
of automatic self-copying. Simply to 
head astatement from aledger page, 
write an employee’s name on a pay 
form, address an envelope, copy a 
specification from an ordinary refer- 
ence record, requires 50 to 100 sepa- 
rate hand motions. And to the cost of 
the labor expended in hand copying 
must be added the cost of unavoid- 
able human errors. 
With its automatic self-writing rec- 
ords, Addressograph 








This Addressograph is thenew, 
low-priced, all purpose elec- 
tric model, which mechani- 
cally transcribes fundamental 
business records at high speed. 
There are also hand operated 
models and super-speed auto- 
matic models from $42.50 to 
$12,000 


eliminatesthe expense 
of hand copying. 
Whatever the informa- 
tion on an Addresso- 
graph record—the 
name and address of 
a customer, a descrip- 
tion or specification, 
an employee’s name, 
a number or size— it 
writes itself with one 
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Cost of Slow Motion 


motion on any business form 10 to 50 
times faster than is possible by hand 
methods and with 100% accuracy. 

Calculate how much it now costs 
you for clerical time to copy names 
and data from your permanent 
records onto statements, bills, sales 
literature, cards, orders, checks, 
payrolls, production forms, or any 
other forms used in your business. 

Then let an Addressograph repre- 
sentative show you how you can do 
this work for a fraction of the present 
cost. The saving may contribute 
substantially to an increase in your 
profits for this year. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 
General Offices: 1814 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Addressograph-Multigraph of Canada, Limited, 
oronto 
Addressograph, Limited, London, England 
Addressograph G. m. b. H. Berlin, Germany 
Addressograph, S. A. Paris, France 
Speedaumat Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Divisions of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
Factories: 

Chicago, Cleveland, Toronto, London, Berlin, Paris 


Cc ight 1931, Add h Co. 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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FACT and COMMENT 


By THE EDITORS 


THE T takes but one spark to touch 
MORATORIUM off tinder. But the tinder must 
PROPOSAL: be there. From despond- 
GOOD NEWS? ency, gloom, cheerlessness, the busi- 

ness world reverted almost over- 
night to optimism when the President of the United 
States flashed to Europe the significant word “Mora- 
torium.” In ten days the stock market made up a 
month’s lost ground in prices; copper, cotton, wheat— 
commodities the world over—halted their long down-hill 
march; business men began saying “better” instead of 
“worse.” 

If made six months earlier, could the President’s move 
have set off the same train of results? Can there be any- 
thing lasting about the effect it has now produced? 

For business reasons even more than as political specu- 
lation, these are important questions. Especially the 
question of permanence. 

The answer to both questions hinges on the same point. 
Have we or have we not reached a point of greater sound- 
ness in our fundamental economic situation? Is business 
in a better position to go forward now? Has the neces- 
sary depression-bottom Leen reached or passed? 

When a heavy wagon is standing still or rolling back- 
wards, the strongest of shoulders may be unable to start 
it moving forward. As soon, however, as even the slight- 
est forward motion has begun, any sturdy shove adds 
momentum, makes the wheels turn faster. 

The real good news of these recent weeks seems not 
to lie in the Presidential offer to help Europe but in the 
fact that the time when action of this nature could pro- 
duce a positive effect has actually arrived. 

This is good news indeed. 

Readers who agree (perhaps even those who disagree) 
should read with particular interest the article Is This De- 
pression “Different”? on page 10 of this issue. 





CRAVEN OWEVER hopeful the busi- 
BUSINESS ness prospect to those who 
CANNOT acquired new enthusiasm from the 
ADVANCE June rebound in the stock market, 


or however dark the outlook in- 
fluenced by unpleasant reports of freight car loadings 
and steel mill activities, it still remains true that national 
prosperity can and will come only as the sum of many 
individual prosperities. 

“Meet Prosperity Half-Way!” (see Forses, June Ist, 
page 10) is still the sanest, soundest and the only promis- 
ing course open to any business man to-day. That more 
and more companies are meeting prosperity half way— 
creating new values for customers, reducing operating 
costs through genuine economies rather than through 
ruthless slashing, putting new life into business plans and 
projects—is the most significant fact in business to-day. 


Difficulties melt under white-heat enthusiasm. 


PUBLIC OPINION 
WILL FIGHT 
GOVERNMENT 
“MEDDLING” 


N the general discussion of the 

freight rate increase for Ameri- 
can railroads there is one point 
which has not been stressed very 
much, which has perhaps no very 
direct bearing on the granting of such increase, but seems 
much more important as a lesson to American industry 
and industrial executives. 

That point is the tremendous advantage which any 
corporation or industry works out for itself if it can in- 
terest a sufficient portion of the public in its welfare. The 
tendency toward Governmental “meddling” with the 
profits and the business of private corporations and private 
industries has grown rapidly in recent years and will 
continue to grow in the future. The most effective 
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weapon which any company or industry can have against 
the inroads of such meddling is a co-ordinated mass of 
public opinion. 

And it has been practically demonstrated that the 
soundest method of developing such public opinion in 
favor of any industrial group is by making a good portion 
of the public financially conscious of, or financially in- 
terested in, the continued well being of that industry. 

The railroads of the United States have suffered more 
than any other group in this present depression. They 
have suffered more because of a number of factors, in- 
cluding almost constant reduction of rates by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and loss of traffic through 
the private automobile, the motor bus and the motor truck. 
The railroads have finally combined to fight such menaces, 
and whether the rate increase is fundamentally the most 
important of their efforts or not, it is at least an imme- 
diate aid and a step in the right direction. 

The significant point which we would emphasize is that 
public opinion has come to the aid of the railroads largely 
because the public is interested personally, either directly 
or indirectly, in the prosperity of the railroads. In recent 
weeks various large and powerful groups have sponsored 
the cause of higher freight rates, including many life in- 
surance companies and mutual savings banks. They have 
taken such action directly because they hold securities in 
railroad corporations and thus indirectly a great portion 
of the public at large is also interested, to say nothing of 
the companies and individuals who hold railroad securities 
more directly. 

The public utility industry has been working along 
similar lines in an attempt to educate the public and also 
to make the public more personally interested in the 
utility business through part ownership. The chain store 
group is just beginning its fight against the tendency to- 
ward excessive state taxation, and in such a case also 
the most powerful weapon which the industry can muster 
will be the public opinion of those individuals and groups 
who are interested in the healthy development of the chain 
store industry. 

No prosperous and private industry in this country is 
free from the threat of unwise Government interference 
and the far-sighted executives of such industries are 
directing their attention even now to further building 
up of this great protective weapon of public interest, not 
only through education and publicity but also through 
taking the public into partnership with their industry. 


Others can give you a chance. You alone can take it. 


READER who is president of 


SHALL 

MANUFACTURERS ©¢% an Ohio manufacturing corpor- 
SET RETAIL ation has taken Forses severely to 
PRICES? task for insisting, in May 15th Fact 


and Comment, that what is good for 
the public in the matter of prices is also good for busi- 
ness. The reader objects, also, to ForsEs use of the 
term “price-fixing” for what he insists is merely “price 
maintenance.” 
Price maintenance is the accepted name for the type of 


FORBES for 


price-fixing which this reader advocates: namely, the 
setting by a manufacturer of the price at which his goods 
shall be sold by the retailer. But to the man who buys 
the goods from the retailer, it doesn’t make a whit of 
difference what name you use. The price itself is what 
talks to him. Resenting a forced price, he will grumble 
the more about the oppression of “Big Business.” 

It was this very practical consideration—wholly aside 
from any merits or righteousness in the claims of price- 
maintenance advocates—to which the editorial of May 15th 
called attention. 


OW comes the Federal Trade 


BUSINESS 
MUST NOT Commission to put in another 
OVERLOOK word in the price-maintenance situ- 


PUBLIC INTEREST ation. One which is likely to be, if 
not final, at least semi-final. The 
last word belongs to Congress. 

With Commissioner Humphrey agreeing as to facts 
but refraining from comment, the rest of the Commission 
has released its “final” report to Congress. There is no 
need for resale-price legislation, say the Commissioners. 

Very seldom do dealers sell identified or branded 
goods below purchase price (in order to attract pur- 
chasers to their stores, thus damaging other dealers who 
sell branded goods at normal prices, and indirectly the 
manufacturer himself, it is claimed). To give 
the manufacturer control over prices after goods have 
passed out of his ownership and responsibility for risk 
would be neither sound nor simple. For guv- 
ernment to decide what was a fair gross margin to tue 
dealer in each case would be far too complicated, 1u- 
practicable. 

From the consumer’s and from the retailer’s stand- 
point, each of these points made by the Commission is 
highly important. But they are equally important from 
the manufacturer’s point of view. No proposal that does 
not benefit the public can benefit those who serve the 
public. 


Quiet pools hold most fish. 


AS LEADERS HE comments which leaders of 
SEE THE American business have been 
$2500 PRIZE making on Forses $2,500 Employee 
CONTEST Plan contest are in themselves a 


striking editorial on the attitude of 
our larger corporations towards the problems of em- 
ployer-employee relationship. 

“Your contest should be very informative and helpful 
in again bringing before the public at large the import- 
ance of modern human relations in all business enter- 
prise,” writes George M. Verity, chairman of the Ameri- 


can Rolling Mill Company. “Your contest may 


develop methods of capitalizing the ‘human relations’ 
asset in a way that we have not hitherto known,” is the 
comment of T. G. Lee, president of Armour and Com- 
From Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of 
General Motors Corporation: “Anything that can be done 
to promote better understanding, appreciation and knowl- 


pany. 
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edge of plans adopted with a view to improving the 
economic position of the employee, is well worth while.” 
“T feel sure that the contest will stimulate interest 
in the important phase of worker-management relation- 
ship. The activity of Forses along this line should 
produce a plan which will arouse interest and help in- 
dustrial leaders in the solution of some of the human 
relations problems,” remarks T. J. Watson, president of 
International Business Machines Corporation. . . . / And 
from M. A. Cudlip, vice-president 
and secretary of the Packard Motor 
Car Company, comes this construc- 
tive comment: “Your contest will, 
no doubt, also indicate which of the 
many factors involved are and 
should be receiving the greatest con- 
sideration in the development of such 
plans for the ideal relations.” . . 
“Anything that will stimulate the 
thought of American business exec- 
utives in the vital problem of em- 
ployee relationship is bound to be 
useful. The contest which ForBEs 
MaGAZINE is planning will serve 
that purpose,” says K. R. Kings- 
bury, president of the Standard Oil 
Company of California, and another 
oil man, Axtell J. Byles, president 
of Tide Water Associated Oil Com- 


_/ WRERE AM1% 
BOUNCING BACK OR 
STILL FALLING? 





AFTER THE BUMP? 





9 
PUTTING HE “man in the street” has 
CHEAP been reading for some time 
MONEY past of the record low interest 
TO WORK rates prevailing throughout the 


world, but he has not felt the direct 
benefits for himself or his own business. It has been 
previously pointed out that the type of security which he 
has to offer is the main reason why the private individual 
has not sooner received the benefits of primary low in- 
terest rates, prevailing especially in 
our large financial centers. 

The process is a slow one, but 
gradually easy money filters down 
and is even now beginning to reach 
the private individual and the small 
corporate business. Perhaps the 
most important result of low pri- 
mary interest rates, however, is the 
forcing of large surplus funds into 
more active channels. 

In recent weeks some of the larg- 
est savings banks in the United 
States have reduced their interest 
rate on deposits from 4 to 3% 
per cent. This movement is rapidly 
spreading throughout the nation. 

When the public begins to recog- 
nize the low interest which it is 
receiving on savings bank deposits 











pany, is of the opinion that the con- 
test “should be productive of the 
desired results in stressing the im- 
portance of human relations in business and industry and 
encouraging wider application of constructive plans to 
the benefit of employee and employer.” 


PROGRESS URING the last few years cot- 
IN ton mills, South and North, 
have more and more followed the 
practice of closing down for a week’s 
holiday to include July 4th. This 
year the period of suspension was extended by many mills 
to include the period from July 3rd to 13th, while some 
were closed down for two weeks. 

For an entire year, in the face of declining business in 
other lines, the cotton industry has made a better and 
better showing in its volume of operation. Over-enthu- 
siasm might easily lead to a tumble. Instead, manufac- 
turers, acting individually on the basis of production and 
consumption figures made available by their own co- 
operation in the Cotton Textile Institute, have apparently 
decided on conservative schedules during the Summer 
months so as to avoid unemployment next Winter. 

John A. McGregor, president of Utica Steam and 
Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills, thinks ForsBes “could do a 
splendid work” in getting the whole business world to 
look results in the face as cotton textile folks have been 
doing. Certainly no better example has been offered the 
world of the way in which the over-activity which results 
in production-slumps might be intelligently prevented. 


PREVENTION 


Copyright, 1931, New York Tribune, Inc. 
Courtesy New York Herald Tribune. 


and other inactive investments, the 
tendency will grow toward with- 
drawal of such savings and switch- 
ing into some of the safer and more active investments 
in the bond market or even in the stock market, where 
yields are running anywhere from 5 to 7 per cent. 

Such a switching of funds from inactive into active in- 
vestments has its first effects upon the high grade bond 
market and eventually filters down through the second 
grade bond market into the high grade stock market and 
finally into the more speculative section of the stock list. 

It is a movement that has characterized the end of 
practically all major depressions in the past in both busi- 
ness and the security markets and it seems currently get- 
ting under definite way in our present situation. The 
high grade bond market has been advancing for the past 
few months and recent tendencies have been toward the 
marking up of second grade bonds, with some funds al- 
ready going into high grade investment issues in the 
stock market. 

The normal cyclical course of such investments can be 
depended upon quite accurately and the conclusion may be 
drawn that low interest rates have finally begun to ex- 
ercise the healthy effect on recovery in business and the 
security markets. 


Few men become shining lights without first having 
had to undergo a lot of rubbing the wrong way. 


The.,respectable person is he or she who respects the 
rights and feelings of others. 
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Is This 


Depression “Different”? 


By C. W. F. HAHNER 


Don’t read this article unless you 
are seriously interested in know- 
ing whether it is possible, to-day, 
to forecast scientifically the future 
course of business. To the casual 
reader it will be a waste of time; 
but to the man who wants to 
guide his business by something 
more than guess or hunch, it 
should have real value in dollars 
and cents. 


HILE there are certain very 

distinct evidences that the 

financial maladjustment is be- 
ing successfully remedied, business, 
as measured by industrial activity, 
has remained at a low ebb. Produc- 
tion is still close to the minimum, 
and even the slightest seasonal ad- 
vances which have occurred in cer- 
tain lines are generally below those 
shown for the same periods in 1929 
and 1930. The question of when this 
pessimism will give place to a healthy 
and permanent optimism is of more 
than passing interest at the present 
time. 

Indexes of American business dis- 
close the fact that national industrial 
activity has sagged to the depression 
point fifteen times during the last 
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Business Scientifically? 


half century. Never before in this 
period, however, has commerce 
reached the extreme low points 
recorded in the opening months 
of 1931, and while the upswing 
of business activity culminating in 
June of 1929 was by no means un- 
precedented (after due allowance has 
been made for long-term influences), 
the subsequent reaction has been 
without parallel in our modern busi- 
ness annals. 

Some of the preceding cyclical 
downswings have been accomplished 
with little or no financial strain, yet 
with industrial activity generally re- 
tarded ; other movements have swung 
in the opposite direction—notably the 
Northern Pacific corner of 1901 and 
the “rich man’s panic” of 1903—and 
the financial difficulties of the nation 
have had little effect upon business 
activity. 

30th elements have been present 
in the contemporary decline, which 
was precipitated by severe financial 
stringency followed by the reduction 
of industrial activity to a point where 
confidence in the future was, for a 
time, quite definitely undermined. 

Methods of approximating the 
duration of the component parts 


Index of American Business for the 
past 54 years 


1900 1910 
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CERTAIN American cor- 

poration has been highly 
successful in discerning business 
changes months before they have 
become apparent to the business 
public. This corporation knew, 
in June, 1929, that business had 
turned downward, knew before 
June that it would turn down- 
ward. The public waked up only 
zwhen the stock market crash came 
in the Fall. 

How did this corporation 
know? How does it know now 
the probable course of business 
this year and next? Are its meth- 
ods scientific or just clever guess- 
work?—Here is the inside story, 
by one of its associates. For 
obvious reasons the name of this 
company cannot be given, but it 
1s one familiar to every reader. 





of business cycles, although not 
yet reduced to an exact science, yield 
indications of the probabilities of the 
future course of these movements in 
our business curve. Perhaps the 
most important devices at our dis- 
posal in this effort are those “indexes 
of general business activity” which 
cover a relatively long petiod of time. 

Such an index is computed by the 
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statisticians of one of our largest pub- 
lic utility companies, covering the pe- 
riod from 1877 to the present time, 
and, in spite of the fact that the coin- 
ponent parts have been changed pe- 
riodically as additional representative 
and authentic data became available, 
the curve as a whole gives a synopsis 
of the fiftv-year period, any part of 
which is generally comparable with 
any other. 

The series from 1877 until 1884 
consisted solely of the statistical 
record of pig-iron output ; the follow- 
ing year, blast furnace activity and 
bank clearings outside of New York 
City were added; Bradstreet’s whole- 
sale price index of commodities was 
included in 1892, and, following cer- 
tain minor changes in the interven- 
ing years, all data containing price 
factors were removed in 1922, and 
other series of recent origin substi- 
tuted. 

The present composition of the in- 
dex includes pig iron production, un- 
filled orders (U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion), freight car demand, car load- 
ings, net freight ton miles, coal pro- 
duction, cotton consumption, wool 
machinery activity, and paper, lum- 
ber and power production—in short, 
as extensive and indicative a measure 
of manufacturing activity and of the 
physical movements of commodities 
as might be conveniently assembled. 


N obtaining the monthly deviation 

from “normal,” secular trends and 
seasonal variations were eliminated 
irom the component parts, the re- 
maining parts weighted according to 
their approximate importance, and 
the totals cast. 

Certain very interesting general 
characteristics of business movement 
may be obtained from an analysis of 
our previous experience as depicted 
by this Index. It is possible to com- 
pare these results with the contem- 
porary cycle and to make generaliza- 
tions therefrom which may indicate 
the “probability” that certain cyclical 


Previous Patterns of Depression 
Cycles 
phases are in their final stages at the 
present time. 

The omnipresence of “cyclical ir- 
regularities’ and “unforeseen con- 
tingencies” does, of course, detract 
somewhat from the finality of our 
conclusions, yet it would be manifest- 
ly unwise, in our attempts to evaluate 
the present, to disregard whatever 
clues may come to us from history. 


HILE information concerning 

the financial and industrial his- 
tory of the United States is some- 
what scanty, we are able, nevertheless, 
to mark off rather definitely the vari- 
ous swings and cycles as far back as 
1796. The frequency of the approxi- 
mate duration of these periods is 
shown in the following: 


Number of 
Years Cycles Per cent. 

1 1 2.9 
2 4 1t7 
3 12 35.5 
4 5 14.7 
5 6 17.7 
6 + 11.7 
7 1 25 
& _— <i 
9 1 29 

34 100.0 


From this we may see that the most 
recurrent complete cyclical movement 
required about three years for ac- 
complishment, and that almost exact- 
ly half of our cycles were of one, two 
or three years duration: &2.5 per 
cent. were completed in periods rang- 
ing up to five years. 

A study of this index, one of the 
best known and most authentic avail- 
able, leads us to similar conclusions. 
Between 1878 and 1929 there were 
(as is pointed out in the accompany- 
ing chart) fourteen business “peaks” 
and a similar number of depression 
areas. From trough to trough—over 
a range of from 74 months in 1878- 
85 to 26 months from 1919-21—the 
cycle averages 41.9 months. Ten of 
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the fourteen movements (71 per 
cent.) were 45 or less months in du- 
ration. 

Strikingly similar results are ob- 
tained when we measure from crest 
to crest. Here the range varied be- 
tween 18 months in 1890-92 and 68 
months in 1881-87, and the average 
was 41.3 months compared with 41.9 
above. 

This close coincidence in the two 
methods of measuring cycle length 
lends considerable credence to our 
conclusions. \Ve may say, then, that 
the probabilities are that in seven out 
of ten cases business activity will 
move from one crest to another, or 
from one depression point to another, 
within a period approximately 4114 
months. 

When we examine more closely the 
up-and-down-swings within these 
cycles, we find that there is a decided- 
ly larger portion of the movement 
consumed in the climb from the 
trough to the crest than in the re- 
verse. Measuring from 1877 to the 
crest of 1929, we find that fifteen up- 
swings averaged 23.4 months from 
the start to finish, whereas fourteen 
declines had an average duration of 
17.9 months. We may gather from 
this, then, that the complete decline 
should require rather less than a year 
and a half, with the subsequent period 
of expansion, to its peak, consuming 
generally more than two years. 


F we set 5 per cent. as an arbitrary 

point, and as one which we will 
presume to indicate a perceptible re- 
duction in business activity, we find 
that all the periods of depression, save 
only two, dropped well below this 
figure before the downswing was 
completed. The longest of such pe- 
riods was from January, 1877, to 
July, 1879—a total of 31 months. A 
frequency distribution of these pe- 
riods shows that the majority (six 
out of eleven) varied between 11 and 
25 months; of the remaining five, 

(Continued on page 23) 
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LITTLE 


AMES F. MacLENNAN is man- 
ager of the Bellows Falls Co- 
operative Creamery, Inc.. which for 


ten years has supplied milk to First’ 


National Stores, 
Inc., an example 
of co-operation be- 
tween farmers and 
a chain of food 
stores which has 
survived and is go- 
ing strong after 
ten years. 

While Coolidge 
was in the White House, milk from 
the Coolidge farm at Plymouth was 
shipped to the Bellows Falls Co-op- 
erative and monthly milk checks were 
sent to the White House just as they 
were mailed to many another owner 
of Vermont milch cows. The Presi- 
dent was interested in the Creamery 
and frequently dropped in to chat 
with Manager MacLennan. 

One hot Summer day, Mr. Mac- 
Lennan was busy in his office. His 
coat and vest were off, his sleeves 
rolled up and his neck-band loosened. 
His door opened slowly. There stood 
Calvin Coolidge. Mr. MacLennan 
jumped to his feet, grabbed his coat 
and vest and fastened his collar. Cool- 
idge asked what the matter was. The 
creamery manager declared that he 
thought a coat and vest were only 
proper when a man was receiving the 
President of the United States. 

The slow Coolidge smile made its 
appearance. The Coolidge fingers 
very deliberately sought the Coolidge 
vest buttons and one by one they 
were loosened and the coat removed. 
The two men had their talk in as near 
comfort as is possible in Bellows 
Falls on a really hot Bellows Falls 
day. 





NEW YORK banker was pres- 
ent not long ago at a dinner for 
celebrities at which Miss Margaret 
Bourke-White, industrial photog- 
rapher, was the guest of honor. Miss 
Bourke-White had recently returned 
from a six-weeks’ tour of the plants 
being constructed in Russia by the 
Soviet Government under the widely 
advertised five-year plan, and she was 
being plied with questions. 
“What,” asked the banker, “is the 
real truth about Russia? Are the 
people getting enough to eat? Is 


IG 
EN 


there much unemployment? Will 
they put the plan through? Do they 


“Just a moment,” said Miss 
Bourke-White. “Do you want me to 
answer in a single chapter, or with 
a book ?” 

The banker joined in the laugh. 
“Tl give you,” he said, “ten words.” 

Miss Bourke-White thought a few 
seconds and then replied: 

“Little food, few shoes, great hope, 
terrible inefficiency, striking prog- 
ress.” 


OLONEL “Joe” Alexander, 

president of the Cleveland Rail- 
way Company, trained successively 
under two notable masters of street 
railway operation, Tom L. Johnson, 
Cleveland’s famous “three-cent-fare” 
Mayor, and John J. Stanley, John- 
son’s opponent in the long street-car 
war. Alexander was recalling the 
days when he was assistant general 
superintendent of the municipal com- 
pany: 

“By pulling franchise strings, the 
Mayor gained control of both sys- 
tems. The tracks of the two com- 
panies were to be joined at a point 
on the west side, and a great cele- 
bration, including ceremonies and 
speeches, was planned. 

“The rivalry between the two or- 
ganizations had gone down into the 
ranks, and the car crews on both 
sides were very anxious to bring 
their own cars first to the Public 
Square after the joining. While the 
ceremonies were taking place, cars 
were held up for blocks on both 
systems. I didn’t see a chance for 
our men to get through first, for 
they had to bring their cars around 
a curve. 

“Pat 
boss. 

“*Pat,’ I said, ‘they’re going to 
lick us.’ 


Costello was my _ track 
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“Don’t worry,’ said Pat, ‘they 
won't.’ 

“How can we stop ’em?’ 

“*Never you mind!’ 

“He wouldn’t say any more. 

“A speech by Mayor Johnson con- 
cluded the ceremonies. Barriers 
were removed. Crews ran to their 
cars, and there arose a great clang- 
ing of gongs and shouting. 

“At that moment, three truck- 
loads of paving bricks, which had 
been standing inconspicuously at the 
curb, were driven by Pat Costello’s 
orders right onto the tracks of the 
old company and dumped out! As 
a result, not one of their cars moved 
a wheel for an hour.” 

Which goes to prove, perhaps, a 
slogan Alexander is fond of: 

“Tt can’t be done—but here it is!” FF 





HE failure of the first experi- 
ment by the United States Navy 
in the electric wiring of a fighting 


A 





ship furnished the inspiration that es 
gave Sidney Z. at 
Mitchell, noted een 
head of Electric if th 
Bond and Share, to rin 
the light and power “ 
industry. swe 

Mr. Mitchell ‘“ 
graduated from an 
Annapolis in the wee 
eighties. His first I 
assignment as a fledgling ensign was gui 
to take charge of a detail on the U. S. cro 
Cruiser “Trenton,” which was going Th 
into foreign waters on some sort of rai 
a demonstration by the world powers. ne 
This detail was given the job of tal 
equipping the ship with electric lights. th: 

Wires and lights were installed, but bu 
the trip was a nightmare to young cit 
Mitchell and his “gang.” Little or - 
nothing was known at that time about a 
insulation, and as a consequence there ag 
was a fire every few hours, along if 
with other difficulties. Mitchell was St 
in favor of continuing the experi- P 
ment, but higher authorities became a 
disgusted, and the Navy abandoned fi 
electricity. h 

When the trip ended, however, En- . 
sign Mitchell made a bee line for 1 


Thomas A. Edison. They had an in- 
terview—and the Navy lost a budding 
young officer. A few days later he 


turned up in the Edison laboratory in 
overalls. 
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N Iowa scientist and a Wash- 

ington politician were dis- 

cussing the odd consequences 
of a bumper corn crop. The price 
of corn declined so fast and far that 
many farmers were as badly off as 
if the crop had been a failure. Said 
the politician : 

“Raise less corn; that’s the an- 
swer.”” 

“No,” said the scientist, “raising 
less corn is no answer at all. It’s 
merely a makeshift.” 

He backed up his position by ar- 
guing that corn is the ideal Iowa 
crop, the one best way to use the soil. 
The thing to do, said he, is not to 
raise less corn in Iowa, but to find 
new uses for corn, new markets, to 
take care of the surplus. He called 
that a constructive program, such as 
business men might adopt in similar 
circumstances. ‘ 

“You politicians,” he continued, 
“ask farmers to reduce crops by 
agreement. I’ll admit that scheme. 
it it could be worked, might take 
something out of somebody else’s 
pocket and give it to farmers. For 
a while, at any rate. But corn will 
find a better way than that. No- 
body will be robbed. Farmers and 
everybody will share the benefits.” 


’ 


j kes scientist was probably right. 
Corn is certainly winning itself 
a new row to hoe in the industrial 
and agricultural economy of this 
country; and the potential develop- 





A New Industrial Frontier 


Amazing Possibilities of New Discov- 
eries for Utilization of Farm Wastes— 
May Revolutionize Industry and Agri- 
culture in the Next Twenty Years— 
Scientists Show What Can Be Done— 
Business Must Show the Way—A Bil- 
lion Dollars from Corn Waste! 


By NEIL M. CLARK 


In this article, Neil McCullough 
Clark, best known for his inti- 
mate typewriter portraits of Amer- 
ican business men, brings ForBEs 
business readers a fascinating pic- 
ture of the tremendous possibilities 
for the farmer, for the business 
man with imagination and ability 
to capitalize new ideas, and for 
the nation as a whole in utilizing 
the greatest unused source of raw 
materials on the globe to-day— 
farm wastes. 


ments in this field are beyond con- 
jecture. 

Corn, be it said at once, is only 
one crop and only part of a very 
large problem. Thoughtful econom- 
ists are saying that the “oil fields” 
of the next two or three decades, the 
“mines” where rich strikes are to be 
made, are the farms. A great in- 
dustrial pioneering job, just gather- 
ing momentum, is bringing machinery 
and organizations into line to convert 
agricultural products, mainly those 
now regarded as wastes, into articles 
of commercial value in non-food lines. 
Not new food lines, observe. That 
is being done too, of course, but 
there is a definite limit to the possible 
consumption of food, and by and 
large, farmers are producing enough 
food now. But the potential demand 
for non-food products is limited only 
by ineffectual desire—which means 
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whatever people are taught to want, 
and can pay for. 

The farmers’ by-product, over and 
above the food he raises, is hundreds 
of millions of tons of leaves, stems, 
cuttings, left-overs, that nobody wants 
for food, from which, however, prod- 
ucts of industrial value are recover- 
able. This is the greatest unused 
source of raw materials on the globe 
to-day. Nearly every crop has some 
wastes of industrial value. 

Corn is raised for the kernel, al-- 
most exclusively. The fodder has 
some feed and fertilizer value, not 
much. Practically all but the kernel 
is waste. Stalks, cobs, leaves, husks, 
instead of serving a useful purpose, 
have to be disposed of at a consider- 
able money or labor cost. The quan- 
tities are staggering. 


HE obvious query is: Can effec- 

tive use of it be made? If so,. 
how? Chemists and business men, 
together, hold the answer. 

“Chemists find facts,” one of them 
remarked disconsolately the other 
day, “but never know what to do 
with them.” 

The remark roughly sums up the 
corn waste situation. Chemists have 
got something—beyond any manner 
of doubt, they have; but business is. 
only beginning to square away and 
tell them what to do with it. 

For twenty years and more inves- 
tigators have been patiently delv-- 
ing into corn’s chemical secrets. In 
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the last eight years especially, they 
have met with sensational success. 
At a hearing before the Congression- 
al Committee on Appropriations, Dr. 
W. W. Skinner, assistant chief of 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils of 
the Department of Agriculture, said 
recently : 

Lignin composes about thirty per cent. 
of the dry material of all vegetable waste. 
In lignin we believe there is a raw mate- 
rial which has possibilities just as great as 
coal tar had in it fifty years ago . . 
Out of this corncob we have isolated that 
lignin material, and here are the first dyes 
ever made of that material. These are 
eorncob dyes. 

To a very considerable extent, the 
icientific problem of corn waste utili- 
zation has been solved. Amazing 
facts have been disclosed. One of the 
most startling discoveries is also one 
of the most recent. It is still news. 

In the year 1925, Dr. Arthur M. 
Buswell, chief of the Illinois State 
Water Survey, and professor of san- 
itary chemistry at the University of 
Illinois, with an assistant, was in- 
specting the sewage disposal plant at 
Decatur, Illinois. He observed that 
the tanks produced about 200,000 
cubic feet of gas per day—methane 
gas, i.e., essentially ordinary house- 
hold gas. The daily production at 
Decatur was enough, if so used, to 
supply the household needs of 8,000 
people. 

There was nothing new in the fact 
that a sewage reduction tank should 
produce gas. Scientists had known 
for a long time that when bacteria 
attack organic matter, one of the 
products of decomposition is methane. 
“Marsh gas,” a familiar phenomenon 
of swamps, is nothing less than me- 
thane, produced by decaying organic 


matter. Sewage 
reduction is a 
swamp - like proc- 
ess; it is controlled 
decomposition of 
organic wastes by 
bacteria. As early as 1897, reduction 
tanks at a leper colony in Bombay 
were equipped with gas collectors and 
the gas was used in the local power 
plant. The same was done later in 
other places. But nowhere else had so 
much gas been produced as at Decatur. 


HE reason for it, however, was 

not far to seek. One of the 
principal industries there was a corn- 
starch plant, which discharged large 
quantities of wastes into the city 
sewers. Hungry bacteria at the re- 
duction plant were simply enjoying a 
diet unusually rich in food materials, 
and throve and produced unusual 
quantities of gas. Now, it makes no 
difference whether the bacteria con- 
sume proteins, fats, or carbohydrates : 
methane is still a product of their ac- 
tivity. And the solids in ordinary 
municipal wastes are composed in 
about equal parts of these three or- 
ganic substances, plus ash. 

“Obviously,” thought Dr. Buswell, 
“if we are to produce more gas, we 
must give the bacteria a richer diet 
than they ordinarily get from city 
wastes.” 

Could that be done economically 
by adding proteins? No, he decided ; 
protein wastes have too much value 
for other purposes—as animal food 
or fertilizer. The same held true 
for fat wastes, which command a 
ready market for use in soapmaking 
or for direct burning. But he rea- 
soned that carbohydrates are avail- 
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The corn cob and various substances 
that can be made from it; namely, 
furfural, lignin, ethyl alcohol, cellu- 
lose, xylose, adhesive, acetic acid, 
glucose and carbon, a printing plate 
and materials for electrical insula- 
tion, made from phenol furfural 
resin, skeins of rayon dyed with 
colors made from lignin of the corn 
cob. Below are shown a few of the 
articles manufactured from casein 





able on a huge scale at a give-away 
price, in the form of stems and leaves 
of crop plants, sawdust, shavings, etc. 
Living in the corn belt, Dr. Buswell 
naturally thought of cornstalks. 

Laboratory experiments were in- 
augurated, Dr. C. S. Boruff taking 
an important part in them with Dr. 
3uswell. The result was that in 
1929 a small pilot plant was put 
into operation. With a tank capacity 
of only 2,000 gallons, consuming 
only twenty pounds or so of corn- 
stalks per day, that plant has steadily 
yielded from sixty to one hundred 
cubic feet of gas daily, and some- 
times much more—enough to take 
care of a family of three, the heat 
value of the product being equal to 
that of coal gas. Ina sober scientific 
report on his investigation, Dr. Bus- 
well presented these remarkable facts 
and conclusions: 


“Our present estimate is that from five 
to ten cubic feet of gas can be obtained per 
pound of cornstalks A ton of 
cornstalks would furnish gas for’ 400 peo- 
ple for one day, allowing twenty-five cubic 
feet per capita per day From re- 
gions where thirty per cent. of the land is 
planted to corn, a circle with an eight-mile 
radius would produce enough cornstalks 
to supply a city of 80,000 inhabitants with 
gas continuously . . . It should be 
possible for the individual farmer to have 
a small digestion tank arranged to receive 
both cornstalks and household wastes. This 
would solve the sanitary and the fuel prob- 
lem alike . I think we can prob- 
ably get it so it would be less work than 
running a furnace It is also prob- 


able that small towns located in the corn- 
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helt could be supplied with gas in the same 
way . As our coal, oil and gas sup- 
ply becomes exhausted, the installation of 
pipelines fed by fermentation plants locat- 
ed along them at short distances would 
seem the most probable line of develop- 
ment.” 

These are revolutionary predic- 
tions. It was only because an 
engineer interested in sanitary prob- 
lems developed the process, that it 
took the exact form it did. Sewage 
is not essential. The bacteria require 
come nitrogen, which sewage sup- 
plies. But nitrogen can be provided 
in other ways; as pure salts, if de- 
sired. 


ROPOSING to use “useless” 
EF cornstalks to cut the world’s 
power bill is surprising enough, but 
it is not the half of the story. Far 
from it! Most of the corn wastes 
investigations have been concentrated 
at the Iowa State College at Ames, 
under the leadership of Dr. O. R. 
Sweeney and the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. A labora- 
tory has been equipped with machin- 
ery on a semi-commercial scale. A 
host of eager investigators are con- 
tinually busy. They have studied 
not only the chemical constituents ot 
corn, but also processes by which 
these may be made available. A late 
bulletin of the College lists well over 
100 products that can now be made 
from different parts of the corn, and 
Dr. Sweeney says: 

“The laboratory offers to industry, 
from materials now wasted, paper of 
several grades, papier-mache, wall- 
boards and other substitutes for 
building lumber, rayon, acetic acid, 
acetone, a sugar that can be used by 
diabetics, oxalic acid, plastic mate- 
rials, dynamite absorbent, pyroxylin 
varnish, pipe covering, incense, elec- 
trical and heat insulation, a hard rub- 
ber substitute, punk, library pastes, 
a chemical that might replace gaso- 
line as a motor fuel. These are a 
few items. As laboratory novelties 
we have made golf tees, pottery, ‘rub- 
ber’ heels, ash trays—dozens of ar- 
ticles, in fact, all from corn wastes. 

“Cornstalks,” he continues, “can 
now be converted into feather-light 
structural material, far lighter even 
than cork, with high heat-insulating 
qualities, therefore with great value 
for refrigerators, refrigerator cars, 
etc. By a different process, the same 


wastes may be converted into mate-, 


rial harder than teakwood or the fin- 
est South American hardwoods. Be- 
tween these extremes,salmost any de- 
sired density may be obtained, with 
strength equal to or greater than lum- 
ber. By using furfural, a chemical 


recoverable from corncobs and other 
vegetable wastes, a finish can be ap- 
plied to this synthetic lumber, giving 





it the appearance of any desired nat- 
ural wood. 

“The time is not far off’’—enthu- 
siastically—‘“when the use of natural 
wood in the manufacture of furniture 
will be a thing of the past.” 

With an adhesive obtained from 
corncobs, it is proposed to make hard- 
coal briquettes from anthracite 
screenings, thus combining wastes or 
low-grade materials from two great 
industries, and adding value to both. 

Cornstalk paper is not an idle 
dream, as some people think. It was 
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micro-organism, that had a voraciuus 
appetite for starch, and would con- 
vert it into butanol (also acetone) as 
a by-product of a gustatory holiday. 
Corn is largely starch. That bug was 
trained to eat corn, and came in time 
to consume vast quantities of it at 
Terre Haute, Indiana, and Peoria, 
Illinois. 

Soon after the bug was discovered, 
the world war broke out. Synthetic 
rubber projects were shelved; any- 
how, rubber plantations had begun 
to produce cheaply and in quantity. 








Draw a circle with three-mile radius, anywhere on 
the map of the Corn Belt.... 


200,000 feet of lumber per day (hard as teak 
or lighter than cork) may some day be pro- 
duced in this area by corn farmers. 


Draw a circle of eight-mile radius. 
third of the land planted to corn... . 


A city of 80,000 people could have a constant 
supply of gas from its cornstalks. 


Consider one- 








produced in the laboratory actually 
more than twenty years ago. The 
cheapness of wood pulp is the main 
reason why up to now it has not been 
produced commercially, except in one 
instance. Recent developments, how- 
ever, indicate that cornstalk pulp 
may soon compete on an equal basis 
or better; those who know most 
about it, say that in another ten or 
fifteen years, nearly all newspapers 
and magazines will be made from ma- 
terial now burned or wasted on the 
farm. Economies in handling bring 
this nearer realization every day, and 
each major discovery abets the pro- 
cess. 


_ from cornstalks 
is now made commercially by 
a Mid-West concern, in competition 
with wallboard made from bagasse. 
Bagasse is corn’s chemical twin; it 
is what remains of sugar cane after 
the juice has been extracted. 
Hitherto we have spoken only of 
parts of corn that now are practically 
pure waste. There are other possi- 
bilities. The kernel itself may be 
exploited for non-food uses. A use 
of this type already proving enor- 
mously profitable is bound up with a 
curious chemical romance. 
Twenty-five years ago, owing to 
the rapid rise of the automobile, 
there was great interest in producing 
synthetic rubber. One of the desired 
materials was a derivative of butyl 
alcohol. At that time butyl alcohol, 
better known as butanol, had not been 
produced except as an occasional 
curiosity. Stimulated by the demand, 
however, experts isolated a bug, a 


But interest in the production of 
smokeless powder rose to fever heat, 
and governments required acetone for 
this purpose in quantities far greater 
than the wood distillers, who were 
the traditional suppliers, could pro- 
duce it. A new source had to be 
found. Since the bug that ate starch 
and produced butanol, conveniently 
produced acetone at the same time, he 
was put to work, eating feverishly, 
to help win the war. He was a good 
soldier. 

Meanwhile, nobody had any use 
for the butanol concurrently pro- 
duced. It was collected in huge vats, 
in the hope that somebody might 
come along some time and want it. 
Eventually, somebody did. 


UST about six years ago an in- 

dustry was publicy inaugurated, 
which has since reached staggering 
proportions; namely, the lacquer in- 
dustry, nitro-cellulose lacquers. These 
are the lacquers that are sold in 
handy tins to housewives who think 
of something to paint. 

The same lacquers put the brilliant 
finishing colors on automobiles, type- 
writers, garbage cans, and nearly 
every tool, utensil, or article that has 
a paintable surface. 

In a world suddenly color-mad, 
the lacquer industry is in part cause, 
in great part beneficiary. More re- 
motely, the corn farmer is also a 
beneficiary. For butanol, once want- 
ed for synthetic rubber, then shelved 
and despised, is now wanted again 
as the essential solvent in making 
these lacquers. Plants producing bu- 
tanol have grown at a prodigious 
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rate, and consume hundreds of thou- 
sands of bushels of corn every year. 

When a farmer sells his corn as 
corn, he may normally get sixty cents 
a bushel for it. If he converts it into 
meat on the hoof, it may net him a 
little better than one dollar. But the 
low-grade corn, cheaply bought, and 
thoroughly used by the butanol plants 
(they recover half a dozen other 
products from the kernel) may yield 
up to five dollars a bushel. Com- 
menting on this, Dr. Sweeney once 
said to some home-state friends: 

“We will always have to grow the 
food tor tne rest of the world. If 
Iowa ever did quit, it would be a 
catastrophe. We will continue to 
grow the food, but if we ‘snitch’ 
some of the corn and put it into 
chemical plants, it will probably mean 
that the food value will go up also, 
and I suggest that it is quite advisable 
to develop this wonderful possibil- 
ity.” 


oe much for a few of the indus- 
trial uses proposed for corn and 
its wastes. What of the business de- 
velopment required to make the 
dream a fact? It is a virgin field; 
for the most part only beginnings 
have been made. 

Cornstalk wallboard is being pio- 
neered. Cornstalk paper has been pro- 
duced by a company which at pres- 
ent is in process of resuscitation from 
financial caducity, an incident not 
unknown in pioneering ventures. No 
commercial utilization has yet .been 
made of cornstalk gas; it is too new. 
A company is producing cornstalk 
punk; corncob pipes have long been 
a standby; buffer wheels for polish- 
ing hard rubber are made from corn 
husks; there are various other minor 
developments. 

There has been extravagant prattle 
about farm troubles being settled 
in a hurry by waste utilization. That 
is silly. Former Governor Lowden 
declares that it will be a blessing if 
the farmer can get enough for his 
cornstalks every year to pay taxes. 

There are problems to be solved. 
Cost of gathering is more or less the 
crux of the situation. Waste mate- 
rials that are scattered in little dribs 
over a wide area will not be picked 
up by the farmer unless an attractive 
market is provided. 

Corncobs are found accumulated 
at grain elevators, though more and 
more the farmer shells his corn at 
home with a power sheller, and hauls 
it to market cobless. The stalks are 
usually left standing in the field all 
Winter for stock to nibble at; early 
in the Spring they are knocked down, 
broken off, raked to one side, burned, 
those that are stubborn being disked 
in. 


All this, however, is more or less 
beside the point. Agricultural prod- 
ucts which have a recognized market 
are also produced in little dribs on 
scattered farms. With these, too, 
the problem of collection is serious. 
But the market is a sufficient magnet. 

The task is to provide a market 
that will make it worth the farmer’s 
while to gather the waste. When 
that is done, it will be gathered. The 
concern that is manufacturing corn- 
stalk wallboard made a special study 
of this point before organizing. 
They asked: 

“Can we pay the farmer at least 
three dollars per ton for cornstalks 
in the field?—and do business at a 
profit ?” 

They agreed not to start unless 
the answer was “Yes.” They started. 





Corn wastes may some day: 


Run our automobiles 
Supply gas for great cities 
Furnish “rubber” heels 


Substitute for hardwood lum- 
ber 


Be the source of all newsprint 
paper 





Conservative estimates place the 
average cornstalk production at one 
and one-half tons per acre. At three 
dollars per ton, this means a clear 
net yield to the farmer of $4.50 per 
corn acre—and even more, as a labor 
return, if he gathers and delivers. 
Furthermore, he can get all value 
that he now gets from the stalks. He 
can run hogs and cattle in the field 
all Winter, if he likes, and gather the 
stalks in the Spring after the animals 
have eaten as much as they will. As 
for the business possibilities, Dr. 
Sweeney says: “In many places in 
the corn belt a radius of three miles 
about a plant will produce 200,000 
square feet of lumber per day.” 


O sum up, then, scientists have 
made immense progress and re- 
vealed surprising things that can be 
done with corn wastes. It remains 
to solve the business problems and 
apply this knowledge practically. 
This article has dealt only with 
corn, necessarily, because of space. 
Corn is our greatest crop and prob- 
ably always will be, since the kernel 


. contains elements that make it almost 


the perfect food. But other crops 
have huge wastes too that cannot be 
escaped. 

Common cotton linters have al- 
ready found a great new outlet in 
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the manufacture of  shatter-proof 
glass. Oat hulls, produced at the 
rate of hundreds of tons daily by 
a breakfast food manufacturer, were 
practically worthless until an inquisi- 
tive chemist, Dr. Carl Miner, devel- 
oped a process for recovering furfur- 
al from them—furfural is a chemical 
of a hundred important uses, a labor- 
atory curiosity only a few years ago, 
selling then for thirty dollars a pound, 
but now to be had for ten cents a 
pound. 


ALIFORNIA fruit growers get 

something like twelve dollars a 
ton for citrus hulls that once they had 
to dispose of at an actual expense to 
them of about one dollar a ton. 
Straw is worked into carbon, straw 
tar, illuminating gas, acetic acid, 
methyl alcohol, and many derivative 
products. 

Bagasse can be converted into pav- 
ing blocks for roads, walks, and 
buildings, as well as into wallboard. 
Old pine stumps are being used in 
Georgia -to recover, among other 
things, a pine oil that gives promise 
of revolutionizing the laundry indus- 
try. 

Even weeds of the field take on 
new significance, since Edison has 
apparently settled on goldenrod as 
the future source of rubber, and 
William Hoskins of Chicago has 
shown that the common milkweed, 
without cultivation, will yield aston- 
ishing quantities of pure rubber, var- 
nish gum resin, wax, soap stock and 
oil like linseed, oilcake, fibers of vari- 
ous lengths, silk, cellulose. 


The situation takes on the charac- 
ter of a revolution, for both agricul- 
ture and industry. 


“The farmer’s business,” declares 
Dr. Henry G. Knight, chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, “is 
more and more coming to be recog- 
nized as the production of the raw 
material for the use of manufactur- 
ing industries.” 

In more ways than one, the farm 
as a “mine” has distinct advantages. 
There is, in the first place, the tre- 
mendous volume of material pro- 
duced and, at present, so much of it 
wasted. Then coal, iron ore, copper, 
oil, and all like products, are exhaus- 
tible and irreplaceable. Even forests 
are relatively irreplaceable, for they 
take fifty or a hundred years to make 
a crop. Corn and other crops and 
crop wastes, however, are annually 
renewed. . 

Farm production goes on steadily 
every year, and must go on. These 


waste materials that industry can use 
for so many purposes, are produced 
inevitably along with what the world 
requires for food. 
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Favorite Stocks of Executives 





Nation-Wide Poll Establishes Individual Favorites 
of Corporation Officers—Combined Opinion on 
General Market Shows First Definite Upward Turn 


in Two Years 


HE tenth edition of Forbes By RICHARD S. WALLACE 


Quarterly Stock Questionnaire 

was seni out as usual around 
the middle of June, and the response 
has, also as usual, been gratifying in 
pointing the way to a reliable index 
of stock market sentiment in the high- 
est official circles of American 1n- 
dustry, 

The mailing list for this question- 
uaire has undergone no major change 
since the series was begun several 
years ago. It continues to be sent 
out every three months to a list of 
about 1,000 of the highest executives 
of corporations whose stocks are 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb Ex- 
change. 

As in past polls, the questionnaire 
asks such executives to name in the 
order of their choice their five favor- 
ite listed stocks which in their opinion 
offer the best opportunities for ad- 
vancing market quotations during the 
following three to six months. In 
a supplementary question the ques- 
tionnaire also asks the officials of 
these important corporations for their 
opinion with regard to the future 
course of the general market, whether 


such major trend will be higher, 


lower or comparatively stationary. 





Winners of FORBES Tenth 
Quarterly Stock 


Questionnaire 

Bracket 

Stock Score 

1. American Tel. & Tel...... 560 
S.. Sie Ee race sedeaewe 460 
3. General Motors ......... 410 
4. Standard Oil of N. J..... 220 
a I ere 140 
6. Texas Corporation ...... 130 
7, Westword 2.656 ..0s065 120 
8. Pacific Gas & Elec....... 110 
9. Allis Chalmers .......... 100 
10. Standard Oil of Ind...... 100 





The tenth edition of the quarterly 
questionnaire was received by the 
executives somewhat prior to the 
famous Hoover stock market recov- 
ery. Replies to the latest question- 
naire have fallen off moderately from 
the answers to our previous one, but 


the decline has not been appreciable 
and replies are still well above the 
low point which was apparently 
passed toward the close of 1930. 

Total number of stocks voted and 
total scores have naturally declined 
slightly as a result of the moderate 
drop in replies to the questionnaire, 
but the individual scores of winning 
stocks and winning groups have suf- 
fered very little reduction. 

In tabulating the returns for this 
latest questionnaire the same program 
has been followed as in previous con- 
tests. The individual stocks voted 
by the replying executives have been 
scored according to their standing in 
the choice of the replying officials, 
thus bringing about a sort of numer- 
ical weighting which is a logical meth- 
od of approach. 

In responses to the present ques- 
tionnaire, about eighty individual 
stocks received at least one vote in 
the choice of the replying executives, ° 
compared with a little less than 10C 
stocks which received favorable men- 
tion in the ninth poll. Out of these 
eighty stocks which were mentioned 
in the replies to our present ques- 
tionnaire, 33 individual issues re- 
ceived an even, or bracket, score of 
50 or more. 


THE FAVORITE GROUPS zz FORBES TENTH STOCK QUESTIONNAIRE 
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The individual stock results of 
the present contest show that Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph com- 
mon stock and United States Steel 
common stock are the two favor- 
ite issues of the replying execu- 
tives. The present contest also has 
more than passing interet with re- 
gard to the winning stock because 
it has broken the tie between tnese 
two favorite issues with respect to 
the number of times each one has 
carried off first prize in our series 
of questionnaires. 

American Tel. & Tel. has taken 
first prize in the current question- 
naire by a good margin over United 
States Steel, which comes in second. 
American Tel. & Tel. won the ninth, 
or previous, contest and through that 
victory placed itself on a par with 
U.S. Steel for first place, each of the 
two stocks having won four separate 
contests. The present victory is the 
third straight for American Tel. & 
Tel. and gives it an edge of five in- 
dividual questionnaire victories over 
only four first prizes for U. S. Steel. 

General Electric was previously in 
third place, having won first prize 
in one of the earlier questionnaires. 
This stock has been slipping back- 
ward for the past year in the opinion 
of American corporation executives, 
however. For the first eight ques- 
tionnaires General Electric took third 
place, but in the ninth questionnaire 
it dropped into fourth place, General 
Motors taking its former position of 
third prize, 

In the latest questionnaire General 
Electric has dropped more sharply 
and has reacted to fourteenth place, 
while General Motors still maintains 
its strong position of third place. 


TANDARD OIL of New Jersey 

has come up from. thirteenth 
place in the previous questionnaire 
to fourth place, while Drug, Inc., has 
made a sensational spurt into fifth 
place, compared with hardly any no- 
tice in any of the previous contests. 


Texas Corporation, Woolworth, 
Pacific Gas and _ Electric, Allis 
Chalmers and Standard Oil of In- 


diana have taken the other places in 
the first ten winners of the present 
questionnaire in that order, and they 
displaced General Foods, American 
Can, Consolidated Gas of New York, 
National Dairy Products and Amer- 
ican Tobacco. All of these latter 
stocks were in the list of the first ten 
winners in the ninth questionnaire 
but have dropped further down the 
line in the latest one. 

The present contest results have 
been notable in the rapid shifting 
about of the ten winning stocks. The 
first three winners are the only ones 
which have not undergone any great 
change. The other seven stocks in 


the highest ten have shifted complete- 
ly from the result of the ninth or 
previous questionnaire, which is the 
first time this has happened in the 
entire series since its commencement. 

In the following tabulation the 
first twenty-four winners of ForsEs 
Tenth Quarterly Stock Questionnaire 
are presented in proper order, with 
their even or bracket scores. 


The Winning Stocks 


Bracket 

Stock Score 
American Tel, & Tel... .0::..0:5-.00 560 
FMI oo rau asda wnkiceeestesdiols 460 
ee Pt ee 410 


Standard Oil of New Jersey.... 220 


1 
Zz. 
3. General Motors 
4 
Be MAMIE ANUS, acts consti cr nicotene. aelouerd 140 


6. dexas Corporation .. s.ssc0s<< 130 
Tis WOOO, cis sags 56. iia'a oraicc ua tse 120 
S. Paciic Gas & Blectric............... 110 
D.. GAM IS. GOBAUNETS: ose 60660. d veciicvaiens 100 
10. Standard Oil of Indiana ....... 100 
Re ors oe CS, re 90 
1Z.. National Biscuit .. ....0ccssenes css 90 
13. Columbia Gas & Electric....... 80 
. MeGgeral BACCHIC ics sk ieecacawe 80 
EON, MEE SUHIENE face. cis c00 askin, seis braves 80 


16. Pennsylvania Railroad ......... 20 


l7.. Anaconda Copper. ......06.05.d0.:0% 70 
18. Consolidated Gas .......... 70 
,. Wontinental (Can cick osc keccscas 70 
We WO CRMEPAN a ciecnesceens 70 
21. Standard Oil of California..... 70 
Ze. American Tobacco “B” ..6...66:<s 60 
Zo. AAMER CHENNCAL ose osciscdiéos carcass 60 
et: MERC ENS 505s ome, cia Dele s nostic 60 


I N TABULATING the group con- 
test the same procedure has been 
followed as was observed in previous 
questionnaires. The individual win- 
ners in the stock contest were allotted 
to their proper group and their in- 
dividual scores totaled to give a final 
score for each line of activity. 

As usual the public utility group 
has taken first prize in the group con- 
test. This has become almost a hal- 
lowed dogma in the series of ques- 
tionnaires, for the public utilities 
have won first prize in all ten of the 
series. 

The runners-up in the group con- 
test always make more interesting 
comparisons, therefore, with previous 
questionnaires and the current poll 
is no exception. In analyzing the 
winners of the individual stock con- 
test, notice has already been taken 
of the rapid advances made by Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, Texas Cor- 
poration and the other oil stocks. 
This has been the outstanding devel- 
opment in the group contest of the 
present questionnaire. The oil stocks 
have gone forward from only eighth 
place in the previous questionnaire 
to take second place in the favorite 
groups of the present questionnaire. 

The steel industry still ranks third, 
which is the same place it occupied 
in the previous poll, though its score 
in the present contest has been slight- 
ly reduced. The motor group is also 
without change in fourth place. Food 
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stocks on the other hand have had a 
reaction in their record popularity 
noted in the previous contest. They 
have dropped from second place in 
the ninth questionnaire to fifth place 
in the present one. 

Chain stores have improved by one 
place, while electrical manufacturing 
stocks have dropped back two places. 
Strangely enough the tebacco group 
has dropped out of the list of the 
first ten winners entirely, compared 
with sixth place in the previous ques- 
tionnaire. ‘ Investment trusts have 
also dropped out of the picture, while 
the railroad group and the amuse- 
ment group have come into the lime- 
light to take eighth and ninth place 
respectively in the group contest. 

In the following list the winning 
groups in the current questionnaire 
are listed in the order of their stand- 
ing, with their total, bracket or even 
scores. 


The Winning Groups 


Bracket 
Group Score 

I, Peablic VUeGhties: -..5...cccciicccsaes 820 
Be URINE Siesta at lana SianiianarSlawrgysl aiFsedvanany: 
Se re 460 
ee MIR EMONTES ns oa hs Sl at Cy cas fava essa dard 410 
eee ee 310 
Gi HORAIR SEORES. ic se oe wsee seconds 26) 
7. Electrical Manufacturing ...... 180 
eS cotati eee ian ad aittna dens 150 
9. Amusements 2 .6.i.assd.cececsas 80 
1S |S a 70 


The supplementary question which 
is always included in the stock 
questionnaires has continued to im- 
prove in its results. This is the 
question asked executives relative to 
whether they expect the general trend 
of the market to be higher, lower or 
irregular in the coming months. The 
corporation executives replying to the 
questionnaire have tended to side- 
step this question even when willing 
to name favorite individual stocks. 


the past few quarterly question- 
naire results, however, notice has 
been taken of the increasing response 
to this supplementary question on the 
future for the general market. This 
improvement has continued in the 
present questionnaire and the results 
are the most representative and satis- 
factory of any questionnaire thus far 
tabulated. 

The following table shows the re- 
sults of this forecast section of the 
tenth quarterly questionnaire, show- 
ing the proportion of total replies 
received favoring higher, lower or 
irregular price movements, with the 
present results compared with the two 
previous polls. 


Questionnaire 
Tenth Ninth Eighth 
eo) 50% 44% 51% 
eT ee ee 13 16 16 
Irregular. ...< ... 37 40 33 


(Continued on page 26) 
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THOUGHTS | 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


ABOR to-day understands that 

its welfare is dependent upon 
the success of the business to which 
it contributes. It cannot be well paid 
and receive continuous employment 
in an industry which over a long pe- 
riod is losing money. The danger 
in the present situation is the fact 
that extreme competition for an over- 
supplied market had led to widespread 
price-cutting. In a country oversup- 
plied with goods and the means of 
producing them it was inevitable that 
surplus stock should break down 
prices to unprofitable levels. But as 
the surplus is taken off the market, 
prices will have to recover to a point 
that encourages industry to continue 
operations.—The Lamp, published by 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. 


Study without reflection is a waste 
of time; reflection. without study is 
dangerous.—Confucius. 


Business faces a ten-year climb. 
That’s one advantage of being at the 
bottom—you at least know in which 
direction you are goin... It is our be- 
lief that the concerns which will get 
to the top first are those that are lay- 
ing down a ten-year program of sell- 
ing and advertising—and will hold to 
it—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
borne. 


Go outdoors and get rid of nerves. 
—Frank M. Crane, M.D. 


If democracy is to secure its au- 
thorities in morals, religion and 
stat smanship, it must stimulate lead- 
ership for its own masses.—Herbert 
Hoover. 


Happiness in this world, when it 
comes, comes incidentally. Make it 
the object of pursuit, and it leads us 


a wild-goose chase, and is never at- - 


tained. Follow some other object, 
and very possibly we may find that 
we have caught happiness without 
creaming of it.—Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 


No man can‘live happily who re- 
gards himself alone, who turns every- 
this to his own advantage. Thou 
must live for another, if thou wishest 
to live for thyself.—Seneca. 


Communism possesses a language 
which every people can understand. 
Its elements are hunger, envy and 
death. —Heine. 


a 
A Text 


But let him ask in faith, 
nothing wavering. For he 
that wavereth is like a wave 
of the sea driven with the 
wind and tossed.—James 1:6. 


Sent in by M. M. Hendrickson, 
Kansas City, Mo. What ts your 
favorte text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of texts 
used. 


A man should never be ashamed 
to own that he has been in the wrong ; 
it is but saying in other words that 
he is wiser to-day than he was yester- 
day.—William Penn. 


I do not care to fool any man; 
when he discovers I have fooled him, 
he will do me more harm than my 
cunning did me good.—E. W. Howe. 


Who is the other fellow? Is he 
not a mere reflection of ourselves: 
And don’t you think, therefore, that 
it even pays to be fair with him? 

For a long time I have noticed the 
people who have taken advantage of 
others. or of their city, or of their 
country. Considering results at long 
range, all these years, mighty few 
have really got away with it. 

Whenever you short-change, even 
to the smallest degree, the other fel- 
low, you are simply cheating yourself, 
your family and your friends.—Al- 
bert B. Lord. 


F the people will pursue a course 

of economic and industrial right- 
eousness there will be no motive for 
interfering with their liberty by dras- 
tic Government regulation, or seques- 
tration of their property by Govern- 
ment operation, or a confiscation of 
the results of their industry in the 
name 01 taxation.—Calvin Coolidge. 


He that will not reason is a bigot; 
he that cannot reason is a fool; and 
he that dares not reason is a slave.— 
Sir William Drummond. 


The brightest blaze of intelligence 
is of incalculably less value than the 
smallest spark of charity—W. Ne- 
vins. 


Energy will do anything that can 
be done in this world; and no circum- 
stances, no opportunities, will make 
a man without it.—Goethe. 


Greatness, in the last analysis, is 
largely bravery—courage in escaping 
from old ideas and old standards and 
respectable ways of doing things. 
This is one of the chief elements in 
what we vaguely call capacity. If 
you do not dare to differ from your 
associates and teachers you will never 
be great or your life sublime. You 
may be the happier as a result, or 
you may be miserable. Each of us is 
great insofar as we perceive and act 
on the infinite possibilities which lie 
undiscovered and unrecognized about 
us.—James Harvéy Robinson. 


There’s a great deal of good that 
can be done in the world if we are not 
too careful as to who gets the credit. 
—Talcott Williams. 


We are 90 per cent. alike, all we 
peoples, and 10 per cent. different. 
The trouble is that we forget the 90 
per cent. and remember ‘the 10 per 
cent. when we criticise others.—Sir 
Charles Higham. 








Banking Goes Retail 


Years ago, banks could not afford to loan to the small 


man. 


Then came the uniform small loan laws. 


This is the story of how, under those laws, the House- 
hold Finance Corporation has applied manufactur- 
ing and merchandising principles to the business of 


pening in the personal finance 
industry—the business of mak- 
ing small loans to needy families. 

Developed during this century to 
meet the need for ready cash tor 
family necessities—a need that has 
become more urgent as families have 
been farther removed from _ the 
sources of food and supplies — the 
personal finance business is now 
emerging with a new conception ol 
its function as a service business, a 
business of merchandising money at 
retail. Guided by this new conscious- 
ness of its rightful place, it is mak- 
ing surveys and analyses to the end 
of reducing costs of distribution and 
broadening the base of its market. 
It is striving to give the most in 
service at the lowest possible cost 
to the customer. And customers have 
responded so heartily that the per- 
sonal finance business has become big 
business, with a half-billion dollar 
annual volume. 

When families raised their own 
food and made their own clothing 
and ministered to their own ills there 
was little need for commercial loan 
agencies. But to-day families must 
have cash to meet their regular ex- 
penses and emergencies of sickness 
and death. For fully one-third of the 
gainfully employed, living costs are 
constant but income is cut off three 
or four months each year due to 
sickness or unemployment. Bills pile 
up, creditors become insistent and a 
loan that can be repaid in small in- 
stallments becomes a necessity. 


oe = a momentous is hap- 


OME fifteen years ago, far-sight- 

ed leaders, co-operating with the 
Russell Sage Foundation, promoted 
the uniform small loan law which li- 
censed personal finance agencies and 
authorized a legal maximum rate 
high enough to permit reputable com- 
panies to operate at a profit. 


making small loans to individual borrowers. 


By JAMES G. DONLEY 


LESLIE C. HARBISON 


President, Household Finance 
Corporation 


But the problem of winning public 
confidence was not solved by state 
regulation. The uniform state law 
set the maximum interest rate at 3% 
per cent. a month, or a theoretical 42 
per cent. a year; but the public mind 
was accustomed to the bank rate of 
interest which is all right for large 
commercial and industrial loans but 
does not pay the costs of retailing 
small sums. 

The small loan industry was right 
up against a baffling public relations 
problem. It was making no mor 
than a fair return on employed capi- 
tal, but it remained under suspicion 
of extortion. The industry knew 
from experience that money could 
not be loaned in small sums, at re- 
tail, at costs anywhere near compar- 
able to the overhead of a regular 
bank which loaned large sums, at 
wholesale. From this basic fact of 
the business there developed the idea 
of selling the public on the concep- 
tion of small loans as a retail mer- 
chandising business, with costs com- 






parable to the mark-ups of retailers 
rather than to the interest rates of 
the banks. 

At the outset, the idea was to jus- 
tify the high cost of making small 
loans. But this idea developed, for- 
tunately, into a two-edged sword. 
Just as it cut, on one side, at the 
roots of public misunderstanding and 
prejudice; on the other side, it laid 
bare some inmost facts which helped 
to reduce costs and further reduce 
prices to the public. In brief, when 
the small loan business began to think 
of itself as a retail merchandising 
business, it got into the state of mind 
of a retail merchandiser. It began to 
look at its business from a different 
angle. Personal finance found that 
introspection, self-appraisal, minute 
examination of just what’s what, 
work wonders for a business, as well 
as for an individual. 

Looking at the industry from the 
retail merchandising angle, leaders 
were impressed by ‘the thought that, 
if costs could be reduced, it would 
follow that sales would expand. 
Larger volume would open the way, 
perhaps, for further cost reduction 
in some directions, to be followed by 
a further broadening of the market. 
The new and better conception of the 
business thus became a constructive 
force, giving new life and new en- 
thusiasm to management, with bene- 
fits to operating companies no less 
than to the public they serve. 


ESLIE C. HARBISON, presi- 
dent of Household Finance Cor- 
poration, the oldest and largest com- 
pany in the personal finance group, 
has been a leader in this enlightened 
movement from its inception. House- 
hold—with 130 offices, located in sev- 
enty-two cities, in twelve states, with 
loans of $70,000,000 to 330,000 fam- 
ilies—long since took the initiative to 
reduce costs, In 1916, Mr. Harbison, 
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whose vision in the small 
loan industry is comparable 
to Ford’s vision of the 
ubiquitous low-priced auto- 
mobile—the vision of an 
ever-broadening field of op- 
erations as needs of cus- 
tomers are met at the lowest 
possible interest rate con- 
sistent with good business 
practice—was one of the 
prime movers in the first or- 
ganized effort to establish 
uniform rates and reduce 
costs. That movement was 
continued in co-operation 
with the Russell Sage 
Foundation. At that time 
Harbison did an unheard-of 
thing; he opened up the 
books of his corporation to 
analysis and urged others to 
do likewise. 


In October, 1928, House- 
hold voluntarily reduced its 
rates on loans above $100 
and up to the legal limit 
of $300, from 3% per cent., the 
maximum allowed by the small loan 
laws, to 2% per cent. This move was 
made possible by one of the unfore- 
seen results of the retail merchandis- 
ing conception of the business. As a 
retailer, a merchant of money, Mr. 
Harbison impressed his personnel 
with the necessity for courtesy, po- 
liteness and helpfulness such as one 
would expect from the salespeople of 
a store. Asa result, Household clients 
were accorded every courtesy and 
treated as prospective customers 
about to make a purchase instead of 
about to request the favor of a loan. 
Customers sensed this subtle differ- 
ence, and appreciation of it increased 
the volume of business in the larger 
and more profitable loans. Since this 
larger volume was obtained without 
additional overhead, it resulted in the 
volume-price reaction with which all 
businesses are familiar. 


ND now, co-operating with the 
JIA. Foundation and the supervising 
officials of numerous states, House- 
hold is again opening its books and 
making cost studies and surveys to 
aid another investigation which seeks 
to bring about a nationwide reduction 
in charges of all personal finance 
companies and save millions annually 
to borrowers. The new plan seeks a 
graduated interest scale, with lower 
maximum rates as the amount of the 
loan increases. To revert to the re- 
tailing comparison, this is an applica- 
tion of the merchandising principle 
that the larger the amount purchased 
the lower the unit price. 

It is to be expected that when the 
new, lower rates are arrived at and 
put into effect, the industry will enter 





Ewing Galloway 


“Most families are faced with the necessity of 
seeking a loan once in every two or three years 


a new era of growth. Already, as a 
result of the application of merchan- 
dising principles, operations have 
reached a scale that entitles them to 
consideration as an economic factor. 


66 PYERSONAL finance has become 

a stabilizer in times of reces- 
sion,” Mr. Harbison told me. “For 
small loans to millions of families 
spread far and wide a groundwork 
of buying power which tends to re- 
sist a further deepening of depres- 
sion. And such loans are a strong 
stimulant to recovery when the trend 
turns upward. 

“Heaviest demands for small loans 
come when employment is resumed 
after layoffs. The effect of this aid, 
now available to the re-employed in 
greater volume than ever before, will 
be measurable to shorten the period of 
convalescence in buying power. Set 
against the total of retail trade, the 
aggregate of such loans may seem 
small: but remember that, like the 
‘booster’ on a railroad locomotive, its 
power is applied when and where it 
counts most in getting the economic 
train under way. 

“Although the personal finance 
business existed in 1921, it was then 
not large enough or sufficiently well 
organized to make a notable impres- 
sion on the general situation. But 
the half-billion dollars which these 
companies put into the hands of needy 
consumers last year undoubtedly 
helped to establish an equilibrium be- 
tween production and consumption at 
a higher level than would otherwise 
have been the case. 

“This year, not only will mer- 
chants, landlords and others who have 
had their money tied up in frozen 
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credits to unemployed con- 
sumers appreciate this ser- 
vice more than ever, but 
with the funds so released 
they will pay off their own 
accounts aud set in motion 
an accelerated circulation 
of money, which, we know 
from past experience, will 
move in ever-widening cir- 
cles.” 


O get an insight into 

the problems of the 
personal finance industry 
and the essential public ser- 
vice it renders, and to un- 
derstand its important rela- 
tion to the retailer and. the 
manufacturer, a little of the 
background is worth while. 
If we pass over the un- 
licensed’ lenders and pawn- 
brokers, the personal 
finance companies stand at 
the top of the list of vari- 
ous legal agencies which 
supply money to the masses, like this 
(as to estimated annual volume) : 
Personal finance companies. . .$500,000,000 


Industrial banks .....4...60<. 400,000,000 
CROCE MERION <5 o.n)scesdce0oe 62,000,000 
Remedial loan societies ...... 60,000,000 
“Axias” or racial savings and 

POG NEES os as aces 50,000,000 
Special loan departments of 

regilar BANKS ...2..<...000:00 40,000,000 


Company loan services........ 20,000,000 


The distinguishing characteristic of 
the personal finance company is that 
it bases its extension of credit upon 
the family as a going concern, taking 
a chattel mortgage—more as an in- 
surance against fraud than anything, 
for the percentage of foreclosures is 
very small—and requiring signatures 
of both husband and wife to a 
promissory note, as insurance that 
the money will go for family purposes 
rather than to serve the ends of a dis- 
cordant member. Other small loan 
agencies generally take discounts in 
advance, charge additional fees and 
require endorsers or co-makers. 

The essential provisions of the 
small loan laws, varying somewhat in 
the twenty-five states, are a maximum 
rate of 3% per cent. a month on 
loans up to the legal limit of $300, 
compulsory licensing to do business, 
and strict supervision by the state. 
No fees, commissions or fines of any 
kind other than the legal rate of in- 
terest are permitted, and interest is 
charged only on the unpaid monthly 
balances. 

No end of facts and findings bear 
out the pressing need for such a ser- 
vice. Statistics of the Bureau of 
Economic Research show that 85 per 
cent. of the gainfully employed re- 
ceive less than $2,000 a year, while 
40 per cent. receive less than $1,000 
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a year. The essentials of rent, food, 
clothing and medical attention absorb 
more than 80 per cent. of such in- 
comes. 

One investigation of 1,000 city 
families over a period of one year 
revealed that 160 of them had to pay 
more than $300 each for medical care, 
300 got through the year with but lit- 
tle sickness, while the remainder had 
a great deal. 


OST families are faced with 

the need of seeking a loan at 
least once in every two or three years, 
it has been found. And families with 
incomes of less than $2,000 a year 
(about 85 per cent. of all who depend 
on wages) are, of course, unable to 
borrow from the banks, as a business 
man borrows. The small loan com- 
pany is the only agency to which they 
can turn. Thus, this business of 
financing the mass consumer has be- 
come, as banking itself did only fifty 
years ago, recognized as an essential 
public service. 

If more proof is needed it lies in 
the statement that the personal finance 
industry—merely one group of small 
loan agencies—served more than 4,- 
000,000 American families in 1929. 

While it is true that even families 
with small incomes can coast along 
for a time after their regular in- 
come ceases, there are open to them 
no such avenues of credit as beckon 
the well-to-do. Public utilities will 
grant ten to thirty days’ grace, land- 
lords will allow one and sometimes 
two months to pass without rent be- 


fore ejection, open account merchants, 
doctors and hospitals will sometimes 
wait three months before turning ac- 
counts over to high-pressure collec- 
tion agencies. These little leniencies 
merely postpone the pinch, and when 
the pinch comes it is the small loan 
which enables the needly family to 
pay off pressing creditors by funding 
many troublesome debts into one 
loan of $200 or $300. 

An analysis of 10,554 accounts in 
the Wisconsin offices of Household 
Finance Corporation showed that 4,- 
137 loans were made for the purpose 
of consolidating debts. It is much 
easier for any man to pay off one loan 
of $250 in twenty monthly install- 
ments, with the legal interest, than to 
attempt to satisfy ten creditors, to 
each of whom he owes $25, all clam- 
oring for payment at once. Other 
common purposes for which money 
was borrowed, as shown by this sur- 
vey and typical of others, in the or- 
der of their frequency, were doctors’ 
bills, to pay off other loans, for use 
in business or investment, taxes, fuel 
and insurance, repairs, vacation or 
education, rent, moving. 


HE people who borrow are as 

varied as their needs. It is un- 
necessary to list them, for a detailed 
classification would read like a cen- 
sus report of occupations. 

Here are some more revealing 
figures from the Wisconsin survey: 
The total amount borrowed was $1,- 
961,462; the average loan, $185.85; 


total annual income of borrowers, 


OCCUPATIONS OF BORROWERS 


Manual 


Workers 
47.35% n 





From a New 
Jersey study 
bv Wilford I. 
King. 


Servants ———~ 
1.95% 








Business Men 
oe 19. 86% 


4.62% 


5.69% 


Clerical 
5.84% 


Guardians of Public Safety 
2.88% 


FORBES for 


$18,554,690.30; average annual in- 
come, $1,758.08 ; average life of loan 
(5,273 closed accounts), 8.14 months ; 
average interest paid per loan, $25.46; 
average interest paid per month. 
$3.13; average payment per month re- 
quired under original 20-payment 
contract, $9.30; average payment per 
month actually made on principal, 
$22.83. 


FTER which you will more fully 

appreciate Mr. Harbison’s con- 
ception of the business, which he out- 
lined to me, like this: 

“The further one delves into this 
industry the more evident it becomes 
that here is something distinctly dif- 
ferent from banking. We retail 
credit, whereas the bank wholesales 
credit. And unlike banks we receive 
no deposit funds, operating with 
original capital, accumulated surplus, 
borrowed funds and new capital as 
it becomes available. During the next 
few years, by the way, a larger flow 
of new capital is assured. 

“T have always been most im- 
pressed by the broad usefulness of 
personal finance in distributing 
money to all the people as a service. 
In this conception of personal finance 
as a service business, the money itself 
is not so important as the fact of its 
being made readily available to mil- 
lions of clients, when and where they 
want it. 

“The relatively small amount of 
average borrowings as compared with 
annual incomes, and the fact that pay- 
ments on principal usually exceed 
contract requirements, indicate that 
borrowers need merely temporary ac- 
commodation—a service more than 
anything. Families come to us for 
money just as they go to the grocer 
for food. 

“That is why we have come to a 
better understanding of the relation 
of volume and costs and profits, by 
regarding our function as distribu- 
tion of money—as a commodity, if 
you will—at retail to a clientele as 
varied as that which patronizes the 
chain stores. And we have chains, 
too, for twenty-seven big chain com- 
panies do 35 per cent. of the personal 
finance business. But personal fi- 
nance differs from all other retail dis- 
tributors in that the maximum mark- 
up, or charge for retail service, is 
prescribed by law and plainly indi- 
cated to the customer. 

“And there is another considera- 
tion which clearly shows the differ- 
ence between our charges and bank 
interest rates. Our rates are gov- 


erned by costs of operation, which 
in turn are controlled by volume and 
efficiency, and the characteristics ot 
trading areas and 


clientele. But 
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banking overhead is relatively so 
small as compared with true interest 
charges—on collateral loans, for in- 
stance—that the interest rate is gov- 
erned by supply and demand. A loan 
of $300 collected in twenty deferred 
payments costs more in overhead than 
4 bank loan of $5,000 collected in one 
payment.” 


OST studies on small loans have 

proved that the costs of making 
and carrying loans are approximate- 
ly the same, regardless of size, al- 
though the gross return varies with 
the size of the loan. A loan of $300 
yields a gross return six times that 
of a loan of $50. 

It is the cost of investigating, car- 
rying and collecting that makes tlie 
retailing of money expensive. Re- 
tailing small sums at bank interest 
rates would be as impossible as re- 


tailing coal by the basket at carload 
prices. 

During 1930 the gross interest on 
each dollar employed by Household 
was 2.156 cents a month—unavoid- 
able “float” reduces the theoretical 
earning power of the capital em- 
ployed. Operating expenses account- 
ed for 1.333 cents, leaving 3/10 of a 
cent for surplus and contingency 
fund, and 5/10 of a cent for divi- 
dends. Bad debts amounted to only 
1.02 per cent. of loan volume. Im- 
portant items of cost were salaries, 
.455 cents; advertising, .169 cents; 
interest on borrowed money, .161 
cents ; miscellaneous expense, postage, 
donations, dues, .114 cents; Federal 
income tax, .11 cents. 

Costs of operation per dollar 
loaned by various offices show wide 
variations due to cost of money, na- 
ture of territory and _ population 
served, size and number of loans 
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made, and efficiency of personnel. 
For example, if an employee can 
handle only 200 active accounts and 
these are paying interest on balances 
averaging $50, that employee is bring- 
ing in gross interest on $10,000. But 
if he can handle 350 accounts, aver- 
aging $150, he is producing gross in- 
terest on $50,000—five times as 
much. 

Household’s profits have shown an 
increase every year since 1923. Net 
income for 1930 increased over 20 
per cent. as compared with 1929. 
This increase in profits is the result 
of increased volume of loans. The 
rate of profit to employed capital 
has varied only slightly. The bad 
debt ratio to money loaned was 
slightly higher than in 1929, but this 
was the only change which logically 
might be traced to the current de- 
pression. 


Is This Depression “Different”? 


three remained below the level for 
from one to five months only, and the 
final two stayed within the area for 
from 26-35 months. 


The greatest fluctuations—from 
the point of view of percentage devi- 
ation from normal—occurred in the 
21-25 months band, and, singularly 
enough, those periods of the longest 
and shortest durations showed only 
one month out of a total of 41 in 
which the index dropped below minus 
15 per cent. This would indicate 
that those periods which are of about 
average length—l1l to 25 months— 
evidence the most violent variations 
—and that the longer periods of de- 
pression are not accompanied by 
such symptoms. 


ROCEEDING then to the ap- 

plication of these general trends 
of cyclical duration to the present 
movement, we find that there are cer- 
tain quite definite indications that this 
downswing has run its course. The 
period to which these “yardsticks” are 










will test out some of; 
his pet theories on 
farming. The 


farmers, many of them 


former owners, who are 
now working for Mr. 


eight-hour day. 






(Continued from page 11) 
applied begins with the depression 
point of December, 1927, and extends 


through the contemporary cycle to 
April, 1931. 


Normal 
Cycle Aver. Pres. 
Averages Range Cycle 
Months from Trough 
to TEOUGR 36560 41.9 34-45 40 
Months from Crest 
60? GRRSE hss ane 41.3 32-40 23 
Months in Upswing.23.4 16-30 18 
Months in Down- 
SVIMIEL obs aiscodis recess 17.9 11-23 22 
Months Below 5 per 
GMb cuccesueos 14-25 ley 


It is apparent from the above that 
the upswing from January of 1928 
was accomplished within the frequen- 
cy band indicated and reasonably 
close to the arithmetic average. Our 
belief that the downswing has swung 
to its approximate low point is con- 
firmed by three of the above compar- 
isons: first, in the elapsed time from 
trough to trough which set the low 
point in June; second, we see that 
the months consumed in the down- 
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swing approach the maximum limit of 
the greatest-frequency band, and 
third, the present recession is well 
within the most recurrent period be- 
low the “perceptible” inactivity point 
of 5 per cent. The remaining com- 
parison—that of “months from crest 
to crest”’—would set the top of the 
future upturn well toward the end of 
1932. 


HESE conclusions are, of course, 
tentative and are generally an 
interpretation of the present business 
cycle in the light of past experience. 
The “statistical universe” encom- 
passed by the figures is, from the 
point of view of the number of cy- 
cles available for study, somewhat 
scanty, but nevertheless of sufficient 
weight te warrant serious considera- 
tion. 

It is in this light that the present 
considerations are offered—not as the 
precursors of an immediate and 
violent swing toward normal, but as 
statistical indicators that the worst 
of the present storm is over. 
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Banish Fear 
ILLIAM E. LEVERETTE, 


Broad River Power Company, 
Columbia, S. C.: 

“IT have noted that during good 
times we can usually sell to a certain 
number of people without the pres- 
ent fear of poor business, or the 
knowledge that the man or prospect 
is at present out of work. Of late 
there have been any number of peo- 
ple working, earning as large a sal- 
ary as at any time in the past, some 
even more, people with whom we 
would expect to find a ready market. 
However, they hesitate and refuse 
to buy because they are afraid that 
they may be laid off, or that their 
salaries may be cut. In other words, 
they are in a questionable frame of 
mind at all times and, instead of 
spending as they would in normal 
periods, they are holding up, retard- 
ing what little business there is to be 
secured at present. 

“Is it not possible for the large 
company, employing a great number 
of men, to impress upon their own 
employees who are at present work- 
ing full time, that there is no inten- 
tion of laying these particular people 
off? Certainly there are a tremen- 
dous number of employees who could 
be given such information. This, 
naturally, would create a degree of 
satisfaction in their mind, give them 
more confidence, and unquestionably 
they would take on obligations that 
they would refuse under other con- 
ditions. If these men take on further 
obligations, it seems to me that this 
creates a demand on other factories 
and might have some bearing all the 
way through.” 


Fuels of the Future 
C. CUVELLIER, Editor, The 


. Coal Dealer, Minneapolis, 
Minn: 
“Floyd Parsons, in his article 


‘Coming: A Fuel Revolution,’ carries 
the thought that natural gas will be 
the dominant fuel in the future. We 
admit that in time it will take pre- 
cedence over oil and the oil burner, 
but it is still in the experimental 
stage and it seems to us that he is 
not warranted in giving it the em- 
phasis he does. ‘Natural gas, nature’s 
> is not a conserva- 


most perfect fuel, 
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tive statement. The fuel has its seri- 
ous limitations. 

“In all fairness Mr. Parsons 
should make a thorough study of the 
development of coal burning devices 
affording automatic heat, safe, eco- 
nomical and clean. If in building 
a new residence provision is made, it 
is possible to so install a coal burning 
plant that it will operate automatical- 
ly, even to the point of feeding coal 
into the hopper by gravity and, in the 
case of anthracite, deliver the ash 
into a can to be removed once a week 
by a janitor. Blowing powdered coal 
over the fire is also coming along. 

“It will be worth Mr. Parsons’ 
time to go into the stoker idea thor- 
oughly.” 


That's Our Mission 
J P. RENNENMAYER, presi- 


« dent, The Samarkand Company, 
San Francisco: 

“We have followed with interest 
the editorials appearing in ForBeEs on 
the subject of better employee rela- 
tions, and we subscribe most heartily 
to the principle ‘that business exists 
for man, and not man for business.’ 
The editorials and articles in Forres 
have been a source of encouragement 
for us in the formulation and inaug- 
uration of our Industrial Relations 
Program.” 


FORBES $2,500 Prize Contest 
OCKFORD, II. 
torial : 

“ForBES MAGAZINE, a_ periodical 
devoted to business, announced a 
$2,500 prize contest to determine the 
most practicable plan of emplover- 
employee relationship that can be de- 
vised to solve the problem of steady 
employment and the economic safety 
of workers during slack periods. It 
is not probable that the plan will be 
placed in immediate effect once the 
prizes are announced, but the inter- 
est of business generally in the trag- 
edy of unemployment is indicated by 
the contest. 

‘““Employer-employee _ relationship 
is a far different affair than it was 
two decades ago. The employer is 
now only in rarer cases the boss who 
owns the plant. The employer is the 
vast group of stock and bond holders 
who live in every quarter of the 
country and operate plants through 


Star edi- 





delegated officials. Consequently, un- 
employment becomes a matter of 
concern to millions, some of these 
millions often among the unemployed 
themselves. 

“And business, make no doubt 
about it, wants to solve the problem. 
It is bad business to lay off men. 
Our structure is too involved and in- 
terlocking for there to be be any- 
thing hardboiled about a_ business 
man’s attitude when he closes down 
the works. Business has got to solve 
the problem of slack employment or 
go bankrupt.” 


The “Rochester Plan” 


OCHESTER, N. Y., Democrat 
Chronicle: 

“Attention and interest aroused by 
the Rochester Unemployment Bene- 
fit Plan appears to be increasing, as 
details of the scheme are becoming 
better known outside the city. 

“Significant of the importance at- 
tached to the plan by men who really 
have studied its details is the article 
in ForsEs by Chapin Hoskins, who 
visited this city to observe the opera- 
tion of the plan. Although the plan is 
not by any means to be regarded as a 
panacea for unemployment ills, says 
Mr. Hoskins, it is important in that 
it is a vigorous and intelligent at- 
tempt by business men to solve the 
riddle of unemployment by business 
methods without government inter- 
vention. 

“That is indeed its great signifi- 
cance. The experience of Europe has 
shown that any government scheme 
of unemployment dole inevitably be- 
comes political and burdensome. By 
attacking the problem through pri- 
vate initiative, Rochester has begun 
a pioneering venture which seems 
certain to blaze the way to the only 
true and permanent solution of the 
perplexing riddle.” 


A Profitable Purchase 


ZRA C. ANSTAETT, general 

manager, Town and Village In- 
surance Service, Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio: 

“ForseEs fills the niche many times 
in the management of my business. 
Your June 15 issue alone has repaid 
me and my business many times the 
subscription price of your publica- 
tion.” 
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Top-Notchers 
Reach New Notches 


Heads Largest Aviation Company 


Thomas A. Morgan, long iden- 
tified with Sperry Gyroscope Co., 
and president since 1928, has 
been elected president of Curtiss- 
IVright Corporation. Mr. Mor- 
gan is also president of North 
American Aviation, Inc., and 
B-J_ Aircraft Company.  Al- 
though Mr. Morgan will hence- 
forth gives his attention chiefly 
to Curtiss-Wright, he will con- 
tinue as titular head of the other 
three concerns. 


OM MORGAN was an enlisted 
man in the Navy eighteen 
years ago. At 43 he now becomes 
executive head of the largest aircraft 
company in the world. He found 
the “way to pro- 
motion and pay” 
in the invention of 
the Sperry gyro- 
scopic compass. 
Born in Gran- 
ville County, 
North Carolina, 
Morgan entered 
the navy as an ap- 
prentice electrician 
right after his grad- 





Thomas A. Morgan 


uation from the Littleton, North 
Carolina, High School. His work in 
the service gave him not only a 


thorough engineering and mechanical 
training, but also the background to 
appreciate the significance of Dr. 
Sperry’s invention—to visualize a 
new era in the science of navigation 
and naval gunnery. 

That was why Morgan joined the 
Sperry company when he left the 
navy as a chief petty officer, after 
four years’ service. As a gyroscope 
enthusiast, he soon was second only 
to the inventor. No wonder he be- 
came Elmer Sperry’s right-hand 
man, and in succession was factory 
manager, chief engineer and _ sales 
manager ! 

One day in 1928, right after North 
American Aviation had bought the 
Sperry company, C. M. Keys, chair- 
man of the N. A. A. executive com- 
mittee, asked Mr. Sperry if he would 
like to meet the new president of the 
Sperry Gyroscope Company. 


“Why, certainly,” said the elderly 
inventor, who had sold the business 
in preparation for retirement. 
“Where is he? Can you bring him 
here?” 

“He is right here. We will go in 
to see him,” replied Mr. Keys, and 
he led the puzzled Mr. Sperry into 
the adjoining office of Mr. Morgan. 

“Mr. Sperry,” said Mr. Keys, 
“shake hands with Mr. Morgan, the 
new president.” 

Tom Morgan, it is 
knocked speechless. 

“Well,” said Mr. Sperry, “if I, 
myself, had looked for a new presi- 
dent, I couldn’t have found a better 
man.” 

During negotiations, Mr. Keys 
had sized Morgan up as the man for 
the job. 

Having seen his opportunity in the 
future of the gyroscope, Tom Mor- 
gan may thank his innate ability as 
a “great conciliator” for his increas- 


told, was 


ing executive responsibilities. His 
ability to harmonize diverse interests 
was first brought out strongly when 
he went to Russia for Sperry and as 
the first American business man to 
deal with the U. S. S. R., drew up 
a common-sense contract which has 
since been adopted as a standard by 
the soviets. He also did a wonder- 
ful selling and organizing job for 
Sperry all over the world. 

Mr. Morgan has been greatly in- 
terested in aviation for many years, 
beginning with his association with 
Lawrence Sperry in the development 
of aviation instruments. But his 
great interest is in men. He makes 
friends and keeps them, and _ thor- 
oughly enjoys human relationships. 
He always looks for the best in 
every man, hence he gets teamwork. 
When he became head of North 
American Aviation, those who picked 
him predicted that he would soon 
have. everything “running in oil.” 


And he did. 


Guides Billion-Dollar Bond Business 


Harry M. Addinsell, for many 
years a vice-president and direc- 
tor of Harris, Forbes & Co., 
has been elected president of the 
newly formed Chase-Harris- 
Forbes Corporation. The new 
corporation was formed through 


NE of the youngest investment 

banking executives in Wall 
Street—he is now but 45—Harry 
Addinsell, heads an _ organization 
notable not only for its coverage of 
the investment mar- 
kets of the entire 
country, but also 
for the men of 
wide experience 
and background 
who are identified 
with it. Probably 
no comparable or- 
ganization could 
have been brought 
together except 
through merger of two outstanding 
groups. The senior executive officers 





Harry M. Addinsell 


merger with the securities dis- 
tributing portion of the Chase Se- 
curitics Corporation, an affiliate 
of the Chase National Bank of 
New York. The Chase Securities 
Corporation will continue its ex- 
istence as a holding company for 
certain of the Chase interests. 


include Lloyd W. Smith, chairman 
of the governing board; John R. 
Macomber, chairman of the board 
of directors; E. Carleton Granbery, 
vice-chairman of the board of direc- 
tors—all formerly associated with 
Harris, Forbes & Co.—and Halstead 
G. Freeman, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, who has been presi- 
dent of the Chase Securities Cor- 
poration. 

The combined bond business of 
these two firms has run into billions 
in recent years. The “Wall Street 
Journal” estimates that Harris, 
Forbes & Co. participated in gross 
bond underwritings of $4,724,029,- 
500 in the four-year period ended 
December 31, 1930, while the total of 
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the Chase Securities Corporation for 
the same period was $2,236,410,- 
588. These figures are the combined 
amounts of bond syndicates headed 
and participated in. 

Harry M. Addinsell was born in 
srooklyn, N. Y. After graduating 
from high school, he spent two years 
as a financial advertising solicitor for 
“The New York Times” before en- 
tering the employ of N. W. Harris & 
Co.—which later became Harris, 
Forbes & Co.—when he was 19. 

Mr. Addinsell has a sense of duty 
and loyalty which makes work come 
first, last and all the time. Coupled 
with that driving force within him 
and serving to make it irresistible, is 
a charming personality. Keen mind, 
brains, knows his stuff—but with it 
all one of the most likable men in 
Wall Street. 

It was his high sense of duty that 
made him a volunteer when the 
World War came. He joined the 
field artillery, was commissioned a 
captain in November, 1917, and 
served as instructor in the Third 
Army training camp. He went over- 
seas with the 166th Field Artillery 





For the first time in many past 
questionnaires, if not for the whole 
series covering the past few years, 
this forecast section in the present 
questionnaire shows a definite swing 
toward optimism in the general mar- 
ket opinion of the replying executives. 
In this connection it is significant to 
repeat that by far the greater portion 
of the replies to Forses Tenth Quar- 
terly Stock Questionnaire were re- 
ceived prior to the beginning of the 
recent stock market recovery rather 
than after its inception. 

In previous questionnaires there 
have been times when the percentage 
of replies favoring higher prices 
showed a good advance but they have 
always been offset by some negative 
development elsewhere, such as a 
corresponding increase in the opin- 
ions favoring lower prices at the ex- 
pense of those favoring an irregular 
movement. 

For the first time in at least sev- 
eral years, however, this latest ques- 
tionnaire shows an increase in the 
percentage favoring higher prices 
and at the same time a decrease in 
the number favoring lower prices. 
There has thus been a definite shift 
from bearish views to more op- 
timistic ones for the future course 
of general stock market prices. It 
may be hoped that the stock market 
movement in coming months of this 





year will bear out this shift toward 


Brigade in June, 1918, as divisional 
munitions officer. He saw active ser- 
vice at the front and returned in 
February, 1919—resuming his con- 
nection with Harris, Forbes & Co.., 
although at the time he volunteered 
it had not yet become the accepted 
thing for firms to guarantee their old 
positions for men entering the service. 

Addinsell is best known as an 
authority on public utility financing. 
He was chairman of the comm:ttee on 
Public Service Securities of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association and 
has lectured and written extensively. 
He has served as a member of the 
National Electric Light Association’s 
committee on relations with financial 
institutions, and also as treasurer of 
the American committee and member 
of the World Power Conference 
finance committee. 

Addinsell is known as a “horse for 
work’’—but he finds time to ride and 
play tennis, and he dotes on trout 
fishing. His work is cut out for him 
now, because this investment merger 
is not one of economy ; it aims at vig- 
orous expansion and development. 


Favorite Stocks of Executives 
(Continued from page 18) 


optimism as well as it has in the past 
month. 

Once more the Forbes editors take 
this opportunity to thank the many 
corporation executives for’ their co- 
operation in making ForsEs Quar- 
terly Stock Questionnaire an author- 
itative and representative index of 
composite stock market opinion in 
the highest places of American busi- 
ness. 


Inspired 
ARROLL D. EVANS, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.: 


“Inspired perhaps by Epigrams in 
Forses from month to month, I con- 
cocted one and have used it for a 
sales thought in meetings during the 
past week—apparently with good re- 
action. Here it is: 

“*You can’t buy success with coun- 
terfeit efforts.’ 

“Congratulations on the cartoon, 
‘Faint heart ne’er won fair lady,’ in 
your June 1 issue.” 


If you never break a promise, if 
you always pay the money you owe 
exactly on the day it is due, nobody 
will know but that you are worth a 
billion. And you will be just as good 
a risk as a man worth a billion, for 
all that he could do would be to pay 


promptly on the due date——Hamilton 
Fish. 
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What Hoover’s Debt Plan 
Means to Business 


By RICHARD W. SCHABACKER 


HE position of general business 
throughout the country ap- 
pears at this time to be poised 

about mid-way between the extreme 

hottom of the depression set in 

January and February of this year 

and the top of the primary recovery 

which was reached in April. 

The seasonal declines which are 
anticipated regularly from about the 
middle of April until the middle or 
end of July have materialized and 
have, perhaps in the most important 
index lines, been slightly greater than 
normal. The fundamental index of 
all business was declining gently, 
therefore, throughout May and the 
early portion of June. 

We have previously mentioned the 
probability of this gentle secondary 
decline which might even carry the 
jusiness indexes into new low ground, 
but have also gone on record as an- 
ticipating that if they did go into new 
low ground, below the previous bot- 
tom of early in 1931, they would 
not go far below and would not stay 
there for long. 


\ ITH business thus. gently, but 

not seriously, declining, came 
President Hoover’s famous and 
unexpected proposal for the one- 
year international debt moratorium. 
The exact time of the announcement 
was perhaps dictated by the need for 
immediate and strong steps to save 
Germany and the world from a 
rapidly developing financial crisis of 
major proportions, but the approxi- 
mate time of the entire plan was 
skillfully placed at the period in the 
American depression cycle where it 
could do the most good. 

The temporary moratorium on in- 


checked its gentle down trend in the 
final week of June and many lines 
enjoyed a_ protracted period of 
spirited buying activity. 

The Hoover moratorium announce- 
ment is at least a splendid laboratory 
test of how great a portion of busi- 
ness depression is psychological. The 
world is beginning to realize that 
it may have gone too enthusiastic 
after the Hoover announcement. 
There is even now commencing a 
moderate and more sober reaction 
to such excitement, but tne important 
point is that even the small and short 
inocculation of confidence adminis- 
tered by this psychological injection 
may be all that was needed to tide 
business over until the fundamental 
upturn which was already pretty 
well indicated for Autumn. 

The whole thing may be likened 
to a convalescent patient who has 
passed the crisis of his illness and, 
after a short rest, should normally 
show signs of definite recovery. 
Then along comes a relative, most 
personally interested in seeing the 
patient recover faster than he has 
been, and takes the patient to a cir- 
cus. It is pretty much of a gamble 
with lasting recovery, this psycho- 
logical circus. But granted that the 
patient was fundamentally improving 
anyway, the excitement may quite 
possibly buck him up and actually 
hasten that normally slower return 
to healthy activity. 


RESIDENT HOOVER appears 
to the writer to have taken a 
long gambling chance with American 
business, but the chances for success 
appear good. Without the Hoover 
boom it has been our opinion that 


business would turn the corner defi- 
nitely some time before Autumn of 
this year. It now appears that the 
psychological impetus was given at 
just the correct time to save the 
business index from slipping mod- 
erately into new low ground for per- 
haps a month before it started its 
real rise. 

The stimulus to individual lines, 
like textiles, copper, metals and com- 
modities in general, even* though 
short-lived, has probably been suffi- 
cient to reverse the downward trend 
in June and the chances are now that 
our accredited indexes may hold 
above the January lows until the 
seasonal Fall stimulus of trade car- 
ries industry up and away from the 
danger line. 

Certainly the American adminis- 
tration is serious in its efforts to turn 
business upward with a minimum of 
delay, and the debt plan, the advance 
in stocks, the credit to Germany, the 
projected credits to South America, 
the easy-money policy of the Federal 
Reserve, the sudden check to the 
commodity decline, and the better 


. turn in public sentiment, have all 


done their share in the program. 


SYCHOLOGY of a more or less 
I fleeting type is not going to 
change the complexion of business 
overnight, but it may be a potent 
spark none the less. Activity of 
American industry can hardly expect 
to be revived in a month. The turn 
and subsequent rise will be slow and 
gradual, as is not only normal, but 
favorable. Business will still be low 
through at least the early Summer 
months, but the chances are that it 
will not grow worse and that definite 
improvement will be- 
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come apparent by 
Labor Day. 

The American busi- 
ness patient had been 
recuperating long 
enough to stand the ex- 
citement of the “psy- 
chological circus.” The 
chances are that it did 
him no permanent 
harm and that it may 
have aroused him from 
a prolonged laziness 
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' Lime-Saving NEws 
eA Digest for Busy Men 


RAILROADS 


Earnings and Traffic Still 

Disappointing. No Rate 

Decision Seen Till End of 

Year 

LTHOUGH traffic reports for the 

A month of May were not particu- 

larly brilliant compared with the 

usual seasonal movements, the advance es- 

timate for all earnings of all Class 1 rail- 

roads during that month has again been 
disappointing. 

Individual roads are currently issuing 
their reports for the month of May of this 
year. It will be some time before the 
final totals for all roads are available, but 
on a basis of those thus far reported we 
would estimate a final net railway operat- 
ing income for Class 1 systems during the 
month of May at somewhere around $42,- 
000,000. 

Such a figure would show a gain of 
around $3,000,000 from the $39,000,000 net 
reported in the previous month of this year. 
On the other hand, it would be nearly 40 
per cent. below the corresponding month 
of last year at a little better than $69,000,- 
000, and would show a drop of nearly 60 
per cent. from the $104,000,000 net, which 
was the high record set up in May of 
1929. 

If our estimate is borne out by the final 
figures, the May report of this year will 
show the smallest net income for all roads 
which has been seen since that month of 
1921, or in just about 10 years, when total 
earnings were just under $37,000,000. 


REIGHT car loadings have also con- 

tinued disappointing in recent weeks. 
Although the seasonal movement calls for 
at least firmness at this time of the year, 
there has been a tendency toward reduced 
figures for freight car loadings and toward 
the close of June earning reports were 
still running at only about 735,000 cars 
per week. Such figures showed a loss of 
more than 20 per cent. from the same time 
last year and over 30 per cent. from the 
corresponding weeks of 1929, when car 
loadings had been running over the million 
car mark for two months. 

The latest report on freight loadings has 
given better indications of living up to the 
usual seasonal trend. Loadings have re- 
covered to around 740,000 cars per week, 
but are still well below the peak for this 
year, which was set at 775,000 cars in the 
week ended May 2d, 1931. 


ROGRESS seems to have been some- 
what slower in the past fortnight on 
the 15 per cent. freight rate increase which 
the railroads are asking from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The appar- 
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ent slowing up, however, is natural because 
the proposition is now in its most impor- 
tant stages of progress. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has had the propo- 
sition under advisement for several weeks, 
but it is doubtful if the final decision will 
be rendered before the end of this year. 
The I. C. C. has set July 15 for beginning 
of hearings and they will continue almost 
certainly up to September. 

The Commission asked the railroads to 
specify exactly what rates they wanted in- 
creased, and the railroads’ reply was that 
they wanted all rates increased under their 
blanket proposition of a 15 per cent. ad- 
vance. Such a proposal apparently does 
not meet with favor from ihe Commission, 
in view of certain rates which it does not 
feel coud bear such an increase at this time. 

There is no way of gauging correctly 
the probable outcome. The carriers are 
optimistic of an early and favorable de- 
cision, but considering all circumstances 1t 
seems very doubtful if the full requests 
will be granted. 


SHIPPING 


Veendam Replaces Burned 
Bermuda. New York’s 
New Piers 


OTHING very new or exciting has 

| \ taken place in the shipping world 
during the past fortnight. An off- 

cial inquiry is going on with reference to 
the heavy damage by fire to the S.S. Ber- 
muda late last month while preparing to 


sail from Bermuda to New York City. 

The Bermuda was the pride and joy of 
the Furness-Bermuda line and has been 
replaced on that schedule by the Veendam. 
A recent announcement indicates that there 
will be at least eight steamships operating 
between New York and Bermuda next 


- winter. 


In New York State discussions on the 
length of piers and efforts for longer piers 
have been going on for many years. The 
advocates of longer docks have won at least 
a partial victory, and the city of New York 
has just placed under construction three 
new piers to be built on the east bank of 
the Hudson River between 47th and 56th 
streets in Manhattan. There will be a to- 
tal of five new piers in this section, each 
of them extending out into the river a dis- 
tance of 1,100 feet, which is a new record. 
The total cost will be around $10,000,000. 


AVIATION 


Nation Hails World Fly- 
ers, National Air Tour 
On. Fokker Planes Rein- 
stated. The Akron, Graf 
Zeppelin and DO-X 


Y far the most important event in 
B the aviation field in the past fort- 

night was the famous round the 
world flight of the American aviators, 
Wiley Post and Harold Gatty, in which 
they lowered the previous all-time record 
from three weeks, set by the Graf Zep- 
pelin several years ago, to less than nine 
days. 

Taking off from Roosevelt Field, New 
York, early on June 23d, they successfully 
negotiated the eastward crossing of the At- 
lantic, flew across Russia, Siberia and the 
Pacific Ocean to Alaska, and thence down 
across Canada and the United States to 
finish their record-breaking flight of 15,500 
miles on July Ist after a total elapsed time 
ot a little less than eight days and 16 
hours. Their total flying time was less 
than five days, and their average speed on 
the entire circuit was 146 miles per hour. 

The world at large followed their his- 
toric flight with growing wonder and en- 
thusiasm. Good weather and a measure of 
good fortune unquestionaly entered into 
the success of the trip, but by far the 
greatest measure of glory must go to the 
two flyers themselves, who went with com- 
paratively little sleep for the whole nine 
days, and to the excellence of their plane, 
“Winnie Mae” of Oklahoma. The machine 
was a Lockheed-Vega monoplane powered 
by a Pratt & Whitney Wasp motor. 

Starting shortly after the world flyers, 
another pair of aviators spanned the Atlan- 
tic eastward from Harbor Grace to Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. Holger Hoiriis and Otto 
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Hillig revisited their native land in the 
first trans-Atlantic flight with Denmark as 
its goal. Other flights are still pending, 
including two Hungarian aviators who will 
try to reach Budapest. 


HE 1931 National Air Tour left De- 

troit on July 4th and is now in full 
swing. Nearly a score of planes are en- 
tered in the competition, the winner of 
which will receive the Edsel Ford reliabil- 
ity trophy and other cash awards on a 
basis of piloting ability, speed and per- 
formance. The tour will occupy about 
three weeks and will visit 33 cities in 
about 18 different states, returning to De- 
troit about July 25th. 

The ban on certain Fokker passenger 
planes, which aroused considerable atten- 
tion several months ago, is being gradually 
lifted by completion of certain recommend- 
ed changes to meet Department of Com- 
merce requirements. Out of the 36 Fok- 
ker tri-motored planes of the 1929 series 
which were ordered withdrawn from 
scheduled passenger service, more than half 
have been reconditioned and returned to 
active duty. 


INISHING touches are being put on 
America’s new and largest naval 
dirigible, Akron, which will be the world’s 
lergest lighter-than-air ship. Trial flights 
are expected to begin early in August under 
the supervision of a naval board, and if 
they are favorable the ship will go into 
service around the beginning of September 
and will be stationed at Lakehurst, N. J. 
The Graf Zeppelin, Germany’s famous 
dirigible, is being groomed for its Polar 
flight within the next month. The ship 
will cruise up through the Arctic zone with 
no particular objective except to study vari- 
ous conditions in the Polar territory. 
The Dornier flying boat, DO-X, is still 
gradually making its way up the eastern 





coast of South America, and is expected to 
arrive in the United States some time with- 
in the next few weeks. Present plans in- 
dicate the probability that the huge ship 
will be put into regular passenger service 
between. Miami and Hawaii or over some 
other Atlantic coast route. 


CANADA 


Business Outlook Depends 
Largely On Crops Which 


Need Rain. Gold Output 
Up. More About the 
Tariff 


USINESS sentiment in the Domin- 
B ion has improved considerably fol- 

lowing the pattern of general world 
sentiment since the famous Hoover ges- 
ture to stimulate confidence. Business ap- 
pears to have improved moderately, though 
the improvement is not yet reflected in ac- 
tual statistics. Canadian car loadings are 
still running around 52,000 cars per week, 
or a drop of more than 20 per cent. from 
the average of around 65,000 cars per week 
at the corresponding period of last year. 

World opinion, and perhaps Canadian 
also, seems more centered in the crop out- 
look, however, with the idea that if the 
crops are good business will take care of 
itself. Unfortunately, the outlook for Cana- 
dian crops is not particularly brilliant. 
Most of the important growing provinces 
in the prairie group have been suffering 
from drought for the past few months and 
conditions appear to have become worse 
rather than better. 

Rain is urgently needed. It must come 
in the next week or two if it is to save the 
situation, which is now in its most critical 
state. Reports already indicate that there 
has been a good deal of abandonment of 
acreage. Over two-thirds of the seeded 
area in Saskatchewan is estimated any- 
where from 30 to 90 per cent. gone. In 
many sections it is already too late for 
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rain to do much good to the wheat, but all 
sections still need it even only for the 
coarse grains in order to provide food for 
stock. 







OLD production in Canada during 
1930 has recently been reported from 
Ottawa at $43,453,000. This is a new high 
record in Canadian history and an increase 
of nearly $4,000,000 over the figures for 
1929. Ontario led all the other provinces 
with a value of nearly $36,000,000 in gold 
cutput. Canada now stands as the world’s 
second largest producer of gold. 

So much furor has been aroused over 
the magazine tariff that the Government 
has postponed the effective date of this 
portion of the tariff from July Ist to Au- 
gust Ist. 


MONEY 
and BANKING 


Savings Banks Cut Inter- 
est to. Lowest in 10 Years. 
U. S. Gold Gain $150,000,- 
000 in One Month. Bro- 
kers’ Loans Up 


[Min te have been no decisive changes 























in the money market thus far in the 

new month, though the tendency has 
been toward slightly greater firmness, 
which trend is in line with anticipated 
seasonal movements. Call money in the 
New York market remains pegged at 1 1-2 
per cent. Money has been freely loaned 
outside the official market at as low as 1 
per cent., but in recent weeks this spread 
has been cut down slightly. The tendency 
in time funds has also been slightly firm- 
er. 












Latest Current Interest Rates 
2 Weeks Year 







Latest Ago Ago 
CT 14% 14% 3% 
60-90 Gay MMe 6.icciscis 1% 1% 2% 
Commercial paper ....... 2 F 3% 
New York rediscount.... 14 1% 2% 





The movement toward reduction of in- 
terest rates down the line to the point 
where it touches the man in the street con- 
tinues unabated. Four of the largest sav- 
ings banks in New York city have reduced 
their interest rate on savings from 4 to 
3 1-2 per cent. This movement sets the 
lowest savings bank rate in more than 10 
years. The action of the New York banks 
is gradually being followed by the smaller 
savings banks throughout the country. 

The gold import movement has con- 
tinued large in recent weeks and the actual 
imports of gold have been raised by further 
release of gold long residing in this country 
but formerly earmarked for foreign own- 
ership. 

Advance estimates indicate that total im- 
ports through the port of New York last 
month reached the high figure of a little 
over $50,000,000, compared with the record 
import total of $61,000,000 through the port 
of New York for the month of May, which 
latter month set the highest total for more 
than four years past. Earmarkings and 
imports for June alone added more than 
$150,000,000 to the United States gold 
stock, 

Germany came forward as one of the 
largest exporters of gold to the United 
States during June, with total shipments 
of around $26,000,000, the largest from that 
country for several years, and nearly $100,- 
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000,000 was released from earmark. Ear- 
markings and imports have continued ac- 
tive thus far in July, but at a moderately 
lower rate than during May and June. 


T HE decline in brokers’ loans has been 
checked after more stubborn resist- 
ance to an advance that was deemed pos- 
sible, and after a successive run of ten 
weekly declines totaling a drop of nearly 
$500,000,000. 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS STILL GROWING 
(wv srt SAVINGS BANKS in BILLIONS 4 DOLLARS) 
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The latest weekly report of the Federa! 
Reserve Bank of New York shows total 
loans to brokers at around $1,500,000,000. 
This is an advance of nearly $75,000,000 
in a single week over the new low record 
which was set up in the previous week at 
only $1,406,000,000. Despite the latest in- 
crease the figures are still near the lowest 
ever reached, and show a drop of nearly 
$2,000,000,000 in a single year and of 
around $5,300,000,000 in less than two 
years, compared with the high record for 
al time reached at the beginning of Oc- 
tober, 1929, at $6,800,000,000. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have dropped off moderately, and compare 
with a fairly high period of last year, so 
that the weekly decline is the largest re- 
ported in some time past, compared with 
the 1930 figures. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





_District 1931 1930 
WOW VOTE ken asdncuad $5,149,387,000 $9,354,165,060 
aR eee ree 441,485,000 735,865,000 
Philadelphia _—.......... 414,484,000 601,722,000 
CMEWEIGME es diwesiesens 510,783,000 743,187,000 
Richmond ___............ 244,126,000 289,310,060 
Atlanta casa tetatie 172,464,000 223,801,000 
REM dic tea sia tiaioiat 1,127,677,000 —1,828,812,000 
es EB sss sensonins s 137,000 872,000 
Minneapolis si agra meetabe 136,169,000 174,358,000 
ansae CUy ok ck iiss 240,194,000 327,561,000 
OMBRE  bissscnewssieaus 140,352,000 181,048,000 
San Francisco ......... 585,549,000 811,753,000 

MM Skotdesancucad $9,370,807 ,000 $15,543,454,090 


PRICES 


Best Buying Move in a 

Year Carries Commodities 

Higher Despite Secondary 

Recessions, All Staples 
Gain 


ROUND the close of June and the 
A beginning of July the most impor- 

tant commodity markets enjoyed 
one of the strongest periods of recovery 
which they have witnessed in many months. 
Added to the gradual growth of a stronger 
technical position were bullish weather re- 
ports and international confidence bolstered 
by President Hoover’s famous debt plan. 
The gains have not been held in their en- 
tirety but most of the important staples 
are still well above the lowest levels 
reached in the early part of June. 


Price Indexes 
2 Weeks Year 


Latest Ago Ago 
Dun’s Index ..... 146.591 145.885 171.598 
Bradstreet’s ..... 8.7756 8.6416 10.5611 
Bureau of Labor. 71.3 73.3 89.1 


The monthly indexes have finally re- 
sponded to the better tone of markets and 
show the first increase since August, 1930, 
and, with that single month exception, the 
first gain since 1929, or in about two years. 

The Irving Fisher weekly index of 
wholesale commodity prices has shown the 
best consecutive series of advances in al- 
most a year. Based on 1926 average prices 
as 100, the latest index stands at around 
70.6. This is only moderately above the 
low point for the past 15 years, which was 
reached early in June, but the recovery 
since that time has been fairly consistent. 
Despite such advances the index is far be- 
low averages for recent years and the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar is still about 
3G per cent. greater than at the same time 
last year. 


HERE had been slow and slight re- 

coveries throughout the grain and 
cotton markets from the low levels of early 
June before President Hoover’s announce- 
mient of a projected debt holiday, but such 
slow gains gave way to a spectacular and 
general buying movement after the an- 
rouncement which carried the general level 
of commodity prices rapidly upward in the 
most notable advance seen in the past 
couple of years. 

Wheat, corn, oats and other grains 
jumped anywhere from two to seven cents 
per bushel in less than a week, while cot- 
ton advanced from $2 to $7 per bale. After 
the first excitement of the buying wave 
kad worn off, reactions again developed, 
but they were moderate and largely techni- 
cal. 
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Weather conditions have been more fav- 
orable toward the wheat crop and the sta- 
tistical situation continues bearish so that 
wheat prices have not shown as great an 
advance as some of the other grains, not- 
ably corn and oats. Cotton has had a bet- 
ter statistical situation behind it and de- 
spite the recent recessions from the June 
highs, future cotton quotations still show 
advances of better than $5 per bale in the 
past fortnight. 


HE metal markets also joined in the 
surge of buying, with the scramble 
centering on copper, and purchases in only 
a few days set up a new high record for 
the year with total buying the best that has 
been seen in the past couple of years. 
Foreign sales of copper set a high re- 
cord at 17,500,000 pounds in a single day 
and the price for the red metal jumped 
sharply nearly a full cent per pound. Other 


“mestic account. 
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metal prices followed the lead of copper 
and have firmed up substantially under in- 
creased buying for both foreign and do- 
Steel prices have not re- 
acted as favorably to the general buying 
movement, but are still holding fairly 


. firm. 
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Other commodities including sugar, cof- 
fee and cocoa have joined the general ad- 
vance. Rubber has also shown a good re- 
covery and there are already some rumors 
of an impending increase in tire prices. 
The first major advance in cigarette prices 
in the past couple of years has cheered the 
tobacco trade and there has even been a 
slight improvement in live stock quota- 
tions. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 
2 Weeks Year 
Latest Ago Ago 


Wheat, December .... $. 61% $ .61%4 $ .81 
Corn, December ...... 50% 46% 69 
Oats, December ...... 314% -29 39 
Cotton, December ... 10.62 9.37 13.10 
MEE oon ccapaanaae 4.55 4.75 5.45 
Re > vecaiisc) Amawaas .06%% -06 08 
ee ee .0455 .0445 .0475 
Beef, Family ........ 13.00 12.75 26.00 
Iron, 2h, Phila...s.. 17.01 17.26 19.76 
Steel, Pittsburgh .... 29.00 29.00 31.00 
ME” Auas-ancasaauee 4.40 3.75 5.25 
Ce. «, dssesesaecs 8.75 8.00 12.00 
Zinc, E. St. Louis.... 3.90 3.35 4.10 
MR” Sign acxnuecdncwwe 25.62 22.70 30.37 
DEE kb asbarescdcr 6.65 6.25 -* 12.12 
CD caosnndnceues .113 113 143 
ARMM SO os kéww. sacs 35 25 1.18 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Farm Board Limits Mar- 

keting of Surplus Wheat. 

World Output Off 3 Per 

Cent. Russia Increases 
Acreage 


EATHER conditions have been 
W rather irregular and spotty in the 

past couple of weeks. The general 
heat wave has been favorable for corn but 
not so for many of the other crops. Seri- 
ously threatening drought conditions con- 
tinue in some sections of the middle West 
growing district, but in the greater por- 
tion of the agricultural territory precipita- 
tion has been satisfactory. 

In general, prospects for grains continue 
relatively favorable in the Southwest and 
relatively less favorable in the Northwest, 
while Southern prospects for cotton indi- 
cate moderate reduction in the final crop. 

The growth of cotton appears to have 
been retarded by lack of moisture in many 
sections of the Southern producing area. 
Research department of the American Cot- 
ton Co-operative Association estimates that 
acreage has been reduced somewhere be- 
tween 6 and 10 per cent. and it is fairly 
certain that boll weevil damage will be- 
severe and the crop of low quality. 


52 Great Investors 
Approve Utilities 


IFE insurance companies, 

among the greatest of Amer- 
ican investors, have given public 
utility securities their stamp of 
approval. From 1921 to 1931 in- 
vestments of 52 legal reserve life 
insurance companies in all stocks 
and bonds nearly doubled... but 
their investments in utility se- 
curities increased more than 744 
times. 


Associated Gas and Electric 
Company, principal unit of the 
Associated System, is offering 
5% Gold Debenture Bonds, 
due 1968. These bonds are 
backed by a record of consistent- 
ly good earnings. While aggre- 
gate net profits of 51 gas and 
electric companies increased 
1.7% in 1930, net earnings of the 
Associated System increased 3%. 


Write for Circular G3 


General Utility Securities 


Incorporated 
61 Broadway, New York 





88% PROFIT 


in three weeks 


E recently added Chrysler Motors to 
W small list of recommendations. 

Chrysler was singled out as a par- 
ticularly attractive purchase in our Bulletin 
of June Ist. Chrysler was then available at 
1214. Three weeks later it sold at 23', rep- 
resenting a profit, outright, of 88 per cent. 
We now are recommending another issue 
which, by all conservative measurements, 
looks considerably better than Chrysler. 
It is a stock in which you might, in the 
months ahead, double your money—and then 
double it again. 


It is the stock that we have chosen as a 
premier money-maker of 1931. Send for a 
free analysis of this issue—without obliga- 
tion, of course. 

Simply address: 


INvEsToRS RESEARCH BuREAU, INC. 
Div. 218, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 








HERE has been some difference of 
opinion between the Federal Farm 
Board and the administration, and some- 
what of a compromise has appeared. The 
Farm Board has finally modified its pre- 
vious policy for dumping its surplus wheat 
and has agreed to market only up to a 
maximum of 5,000,000 bushels a month for 
the rest of the year, plus currently pend- 
ing contracts 
The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
has estimated the world wheat crop in all 
countries of the northern hemisphere at 
about 250,000,000 bushels less than for last 
season. Preliminary reports indicate the 
production at a little over 3,000,000,000 
bushels, exclusive of Russia and China. 
The total crop in the southern hemisphere 
is estimated at about 100,000,000 bushels 
less than last season. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output Lower. Gaso- 

line Reserves Drop Rapid- 

ly. New World Copper 
Cut Doubtful 


ETROLEUM—Around the close of 

June domestic crude oil production 
took another jump and registered the high- 
est weekly totals on the recent upward 
move, at nearly 2,500,000 barrels per day. 
The gain was short-lived, however, and in 
the immediately following week output 
dropped more than 40,000 barrels per day, 
with the latest figures around 2,240,000 
barrels per day. Such figures are still well 
below the high record several years ago, 
but are still about 350,000 barrels per day 
above the beginning of 1931. 
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Gasoline stocks at refineries have con- 
tinued an almost spectacular drop and have 
constituted one of the more favorable signs 
in the situation. The decline in gasoline 
stocks has ranged anywhere from 400,000 
to 1,000,000 barrels per week for a number 
of weeks past and latest figures show the 
smallest reserves witnessed since January 
ot this year and a decline of more than 
5,000,000 barrels since the close of March. 

Efforts are still being carried forward 
looking to some sort of orderly restriction 
in the new field in East Texas, but progress 
is disappointingly slow and difficult. Sys- 
tematic programs which have already been 
put into effect are being nullified by rather 
widespread violations, and the situation 
appears difficult of control. 


OPPER—Despite the better demand 
for copper in the past few weeks, the 
industry is still in a serious technical posi- 
tion and its leaders have been attempting 
to formulate plans for additional curtail- 





ment of world production. Representa- 


FORBES for 


tives of several large copper companies 
have already held preliminary meetings 
looking toward efforts for a further re- 
duction of about 25,000 tons per month 
in world copper output. 

More recently, however, the individual 
companies have been too busy filling their 
new orders to become very much interested 
in such plans for further curtailment, and 
it seems likely that the program will be 
dropped at least temporarily. 


LABOR 
and WAGES 


Employment Figures 

About Holding Their Own. 

Programs Starting for 
Winter Relief 


LTHOUGH popular sentiment in 
A industry has been appreciably im- 

proved in recent weeks, the effects 
of such improvement have not yet been 
noticeable in the statistics on employment 
and payrolls which come to hand. There 
is little doubt but that business and ad- 
vance orders have picked up with the re- 
covery in general public sentiment, but it 
takes considerable time for such a pick-up 
to be reflected in the actual reports from 
various employment centres. Furthermore, 
no decided upturn is generally anticipated 
at this time because July usually shows 
the employment index in a seasonal decline. 


HE work of employment relief is for- 

tunately better organized now than it 
was a year or two ago and systematic pro- 
grams are now being built up to take care 
of the unemployment situation this coming 
winter. The sponsors of such organized 
preparation are preaching that even in 
spite of some anticipated upturn in em- 
plcyment, the coming winter will see the 
greatest suffering because it will be the 
third winter of unemployment and will 
find physical and financial reserves worn 
down to a minimum. The argument seems 
Icgical, but it may be hoped that condi- 
tions will be eased more than is currently 
anticipated not only by the organized pre- 
parations now being made to aid the un- 
employed, but also by an appreciable re- 
duction in the ranks of the unemployed 
before cold weather sets in. 

Difficulties still continue in the bitumin- 
ous coal regions centering in Pennsylvania, 
but the critical point in the strike seems 
to have been passed. Efforts toward agree- 
ment have been going on for the past few 
weeks and the first major agreement be- 
tween operators and striking miners came 
as a result of negotiations sponsored by 
Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania. About 
2,500 men were returned to work by this 
single agreement. The peace was intended 
to pave the way for additional agreements 
and the strike seems gradually breaking. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Psychological Aspects of 

Hoover Debt Plan More 

Important to World Confi- 
dence than Moratorium 


HE first daze of surprise and elation 

which followed President Hoover’s 
bombshell proposal for a one year mora- 
torium on international debts has gradu- 
ally given way to a more sober evaluation 
of the entire plan. The world is beginning 
to realize that there may have been a bit 
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too much enthusiasm over the proposal, 
that it does not really solve the problems 
of international finance which led Germany 
to the brink of financial disaster, that the 
reservations demanded by France and Bel- 
gium have at least some basis of reason and 
that the whole affair has something of the 
aspect of a psychological circus. 


FRENCH PRICES SET NEW LOW 
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This does not detract any from the prob- 
able aim which President Hoover had in 
mind when he announced his famous plan. 

It seems improbable that he calculated 
very much on any lasting benefit from the 
plan itself, but relied almost entirely upon 
the psychological effect of its timely an- 
nouncement and its stunning publicity. To 
such an extent the Hoover gesture has cer- 
tainly lived up to expectations. It was 
largely a gamble on the ability of psycho- 
iogical encouragement to bring back pubiic 
confidence. 


T is still too early to pass judgment on 

whether the psychological stimulus was 
sufficient to revive domestic and world in- 
dustry. What may definitely be said is 
that announcement of the Hoover plan 
averted, at least temporarily, a break-down 
in German finance and the possibility of 
a resulting panic in America, Great Brit- 
ain and other creditor nations. 

It also resulted in a flood of pent-up 
buying, and there seems at least a good 
possibility that Mr. Hoover’s psychological 
coup came at exactly the proper moment 
and will, in later months, be credited with 
having been the spark which resurrected 
world confidence and turned the tide of in- 
ternational business from _ depression 
toward recovery. 


I N any case, one very definite, very last- 
ing and very important arrangement has 
resulted from the Hoover attitude. The 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, the 
Bank of England, Bank of France and 
3ank for International Settlements have 
arranged a credit of $100,000,000 as a re- 
serve for the Reichsbank, which has ma- 
terially stabilized German public finance. 

The American administration has fol- 
lowed up its proposition for European aid 
by proposals for assistance to South 


America. Nothing very definite has been 
announced along these lines but large 
credits and loans by the Federal Re- 


serve Bank and the Government of the 
United States are quite probable for Chile, 
Brazil and other needy nations of South 
America. 





Wouldn’t You Welcome 
$200 a Month 


on Retirement 


or °26,000 in Cash 


Tue Eouiras_e Lire AssuRANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S., 
a great nationally known Billion dollar institution, 
makes such a guarantee easily possible through mod- 
est deposits set aside out of your earnings. 


Income 


Or Cash 
Payment 


Disability 
Income 


Protection 
for 
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EN of affairs are quite as 

likely to have “brain-children” 
as is the man at the work-bench. 
Such ideas are salable. I tell you 
how and help you make the sale. 
Free particulars. Write me. 
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New Models Mark Motor Industry 


Ford, Nash and Packard Offerings Mark Two-Fold 
Trend—June Activity May Mark Turning Point 


By WALTER BOYNTON 


For various reasons, it has proved 

impractical this year to do away 
with Summer announcements of new 
lines of cars on so wide a basis as has 
been so strongly advocated by the or- 
ganized dealers. When the matter was 
finally brought to a focus, the majority 
of N.A.C.C. manufacturers agreed to the 
plan on principle, feeling that it was at 
least worth a trial, in order to reduce as 
much as possible the Summer drop in 
sales. It was felt that, with impending 
announcements out of the way, the usual 
delay in buying would be reduced. How- 
ever, it has developed that the plans of 
a number of manufacturers had been so 
uearly completed that it was impossible, 
without important loss, to withhold the 
announcements of new cars. In some 
cases, arrangements have been made to 
enter into the plan in 1932, but even in 
these cases it is probable that action will 
be governed by expediency. New cars 
have a habit of attracting buyers—if 
they are of evident appeal and merit and 
they will doubtless continue to be in- 
troduced when they are ready, irrespec- 
tive of season. 

The major object of the plan proposed 
is to prevent a clean-up of existing 
models in a dealer’s stock. A new but 
non-competitive model is naturally allow- 
able at any time, without imposing a 
hardship on the dealer handling the 
maker’s existing line. Adding a car in 
a new price class gives the dealer a 
widened market, and just now the manu- 
facturer generally is greatly concerned 
with providing dealers with cars that can 
sell promptly, because of some desirable 
new mechanical feature or because of 
novel and attractive appearance. In this 
Summer of 1931, it is hard enough to sell 
any kind of a car and any.action that 
promises the spurring of the market is 
very welcome. 

New models put on the market toward 
the end of June by Ford, Nash and 
Packard are instances of two definite 
trends in motor car offerings. Ford’s 
new convertible sedan presents some 
changes in outward appearance that are 
unusual for this manufacturer, whose 
persistent adherence to established type 
was for long almost unique in the in- 
dustry. There are positive novelties in 
the body layout, with sharply slanting 
windshield and a new curve in the 
quarter window frames, so that with the 
top down the car has an appearance that 
forecasts the new era of lessened wind- 
resistance in body design. 

The new Nash jobs, in four lines, are 
brought out without price changes. 
Three of them are straight Eights and 
the fourth, lowest in price, is a Six. 
Generally, they follow familiar lines, with 
certain additional refinements in design 
and in mechanical equipment. 

Changes in the new Packards are more 


N | EW MODELS ANNOUNCED— 


notable from the appearance standpoint, 
though Packard has an earned reputa- 
tion for conservatism. Mechanical re- 
finements include a front end stabilizer 
and ride control; adjustment of the ten- 
sion of the shock absorber system is 
under the easy and prompt control of 
the driver, according to the character of 
the road and the rate of travel. This is 
a distinct contribution to individual com- 
fort in driving. 


HEVROLET OPENS TRUCK EX. 

HIBIT—Chevrolet has opened a per- 
manent truck exhibit in Detroit, the first 
of its kind in the country for this com- 
pany, which is pushing the commercial 
end of its business with increasing vigor, 
l'ifteen thousand square feet of display 
space are occupied by 19 standard 
trucks of various types and 13 special 
body jobs. Similar permanent displays 
are to be opened in Chicago, Boston, 
Los Angeles, Dallas and other strategic 
points. 


ENERAL MOTORS MAKES $50,- 

000,000 CONTRACT FOR SAFETY 
GLASS—Closing of a contract between 
General Motors and Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Company, for the purchase of the 
bulk of the corporation’s glass require- 
ments for sveen years, is one of the most 
important of current automotive transac- 
tions. This will involve the -expenditure 
of about $50,000,000 by General Motors 
during the life of the contract and will 
insure volume production for Libbey- 
Owens-Ford over the period. 

As an evidence of confidence in the 
future, the action of General Motors in 
entering the contract speaks volumes. 
It will have the additional effect of ex- 
tending the use of safet'y glass, which in 
all probability will be made universal by 
law within the very near future, because 
of its very obvious advantages from the 
standpoint of protection to driver and 
passengers. Manufacturing facilities of 
the Libbey-Owens-Ford organization 
have already been materially enlarged 
and it is understood that further expan- 
sion is planned. 


TEADY IMPROVEMENT LOOKED 
FOR—June manufacturing opera- 
tious gave little evidence of a slump. 
Packard found a 24-hour schedule ne- 
cessary, Nash was working overtime to 
assure prompt delivery of the new 
models, Chrysler was in a high state of 
activity looking to the announcement of 
the new Plymouth, and both Chevrolet 
and Ford were working at comparatively 
high levels. With all the returns in, it 
seems highly probable that the curve of 
recovery will be shown to have reached 
the point of intersection with the curve 
of decline of last year. And the forecast 
is that bettered conditions will be con- 
tinuingly manifest. 
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Inventions 


Spray to Prevent Rust—More Use for 
Diesels—Sheep Shearing Simplified 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


Grane TO PREVENT RUST.— 
JI Another job for the spray gun. In 
Detroit, one of the motor companies 
now rustproofs steel bodies by spray- 
ing. A powder is mixed with water, the 
solution sprayed on, given seven or eight 
minutes in a low-temperature oven, 
rubbed. The surface is then not only 
rust resistant but chemically clean, 
grease free, and ready to receive the 
regular spray coat of lacquer or enamel. 

The process, which can be used to 
rustproof any steel job, will be available 
to other manufacturers later this month. 


ALANCE ALMOST AUTOMATIC. 

—Any manufacturer who makes 
anything that rotates rapidly—the rotor 
of an electric motor, a turbine, a crank 
shaft—knows how much work can be 
involved in getting the exact balance of 
weight needed if vibration at high speeds 
is to be avoided. Try, try again was the 
old remedy—and sometimes a trouble- 
some problem will take not minutes but 
hours or even days. 

At the applied mechanics meeting of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, in June, a new dynamic- 
balancing machine was described to 
members. With it, it is claimed, an un- 
skilled operator can in less than four 
minutes determine where _ corrective 
weights should be applied on an electric 
rotor, apply the weights, gain complete 
balance, and both load and unload the 
rotor from the balancing machine. To 
learn where to apply correction, the 
operator presses a foot-operated switch, 
watches a dial, releases his clutch, turns 
another dial. If solder is used: for bal- 
ancing, the machine even cuts off the 
proper length of solder automatically ; 
to calculate this length himself, the 
operator would have to understand 
trigonometry! 


ORE USE FOR DIESELS.—We’ve 
heard a lot lately about Diesel 
engines for flying. How Diesels are 
making rapid progress in other fields too 
was narrated at another June meeting 
of A.S.M.E. ... J A war-time submarine 
Diesel was considered the super-high 
speed and light weight engine of 1920, 
J. O. Huse of the Navy’s engineering 
bureau said. Yet one 1930 Diesel with 
slightly more horsepower weighs 77.5 
per cent. less, is 58.5 per cent. smaller 
(prismatic volume), and consumes 10 per 
cent. less fuel. . . . Piston speeds, rota- 
tive speeds, brake pressures are greater 
than ever, Oliver F. Allen, just back 
from Europe, pointed out. Automotive 
Diesels that go in the same space and 
use the same transmission as gasoline 
engines have equal or greater output.... 
An automatic Diesel electric plant 
which operates with only occasional in- 
spection but maintains constant current 


flow was described. Similar plants can 
be used in 24-hour tandem with process- 
steam plants, starting automatically at 
the moment when process-steam demand 


falls off. 


ETECTIVE WORK.—If you smell 

something like decayed cabbage 
as you drive through the country this 
Summer—and don’t see any cabbage— 
better tell the gas people in the next 
town. What your nose has _ probably 
discovered goes by the name of Ethyl 
Mercaptan (CHs CH:SH) and its pres- 
ence in the air means there is a natural 
gas main near by that is not entirely 
gas-tight. Use of ethyl mercaptan is 
merely one of the new ways the gas 
people have discovered of solving the 
difficult problem of why less natural gas 
comes out of a pipe line than is put in, 
C. E. Paige, president of the American 
Gas Association told University ~ of 
Michigan’s Summer school for engineer- 
ing teachers, on June 27. Mr. Paige also 
told the class how gas is now used for 
cooling houses in Summer, and _ for 
making coal-burning chimneys smoke- 
less. 


ROWTH.—From C. B. Smith, presi- 
dent of Stewart-Warner Corpora- 
tion, I learned the other day that an at- 
tempt to do away with the drudgery 
of sheep shearing started that company 
on its road to two, three and four mil- 


lion-dollar a year dividends. Step one: 
John K. Stewart’s mechanical sheep 
shears had a flexible shaft. Step two: 


the shaft made possible a “long dis- 
tance” automobile siren. Step three: 
the flexible shaft was applied to speedo- 
meters. ... You never know where any 
invention is going to lead. 


DEAS.—To size cloth, textile opera- 

tors pass it through a solution. One 
inventor has achieved the bright idea 
of sizing wash cloths in a soap solution 
which is said to cost no more than the 
solution that would be used in any case 
for wash rags of this type. Rub your 
wet skin with the cloth, and lather ap- 
pears as if by magic. ... Here is an idea 
for wideawake merchants. Some one 
told us the other day about a store in 
Europe. If you walk past it after dark, 
the lights in the show window suddenly 
flash on, as if in your personal honor. 
It’s done with an electric eye, of course. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. Hos- 
kins, in care of Forses, for further infor- 
mation about any of the items which ap- 
pear in his department, or for any related 
information that may mean $ and ¢ to a 
reader or his company. 
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Debt-Holiday Plan Strengthens Export Hopes 


Substantial Revival of Confidence—Re- 


cent Conditions in Countries Affected 


most favorable reaction to President 

Hoover’s proposal for a_ twelve- 
month holiday in the matter of inter- 
governmental obligations. Reports 
reaching Washington indicate’ that 
among our foreign-trade interests, pos- 
sibly even more than elsewhere, the 
‘move has been ardently welcomed and 
generously acclaimed as a “master- 
stroke” looking toward the stimulation 
of industry, the substantial strengthen- 
ing of purchasing power in many places 
where it is now regrettably weak, and 
the consequent injection of new vigor 
and briskness into the commercial ex- 
changes between nations. 

This article is written, of necessity, at 
the end of June while the consumma- 
tion of the plan is not yet definitely as- 
sured; but it may confidently be stated 
on the basis of the best private au- 
thority, that American export interests 
are virtually unanimous in supporting 
it and in expressing the conviction that 
it is incomparably the most auspicious 
event affecting our overseas sales and 
prospects that has happened since the 
beginning of the depression 


iE export circles there has been a 


N order to get an adequate “back- 

ground” of the moratorium plan and 
what it may mean to the European coun- 
tries concerned, in an economic and busi- 
ness way, it seems highly desirable to 
present the facts about the conditions 
abroad which immediately preceded its 
promulgation and which may be as- 
sumed to have had a bearing upon the 
action taken. 

The Department was informed just re- 
cently by Acting Commercial Attache 
Douglas Miller, at Berlin, that the Ger- 
man business situation was “character- 
ized by a renewed wave of uncertainty 
and pessimism based on the non-appear- 
ance of substantial Spring improve- 
ment.” German business circles were 
said to be “disappointed with the nega- 
tive results of the Austro-German cus- 
toms project, the failure of the Anglo- 
German conversations to yield immedi- 
ate spectacular results, and the severity 
of the new emergency regulations of the 
government designed to balance the 
budget.” 

The acting commercial attache re- 
ported that the decline in German pro- 
duction was continuing and that factory 
output had fallen to slightly lower levels. 


URNING to France, we find that 

French foreign trade during May 
registered the lowest total in several 
years, with imports at  3,574,000,000 
francs and exports at 2,438,000,000 
francs. Moreover, the adverse balance 
had been exceptionally heavy over the 
first five months for the present year— 
totaling 5,566,000,000 francs, as compared 


By F. LAMONT PEIRCE 


with 3,421,000,000 francs over the corre- 
sponding period of 1930. Considerable 
perturbation was being caused by a gen- 
eral strike of 120,000 textile workers in 
the important Roubaix-Tourcoing dis- 
trict. The total number of registered in- 
voluntarily unemployed in France had 
declined radically, reaching only 38,500 
on June 12—yet this figure was still far 
above the negligible amount of unem- 
ployment a year before. French car- 
loadings and railway receipts were still 
tinder last year’s levels, but the decline 
in May had been less pronounced than 
the average for the year. 


ip Great Britain industrial production 
in the January-March quarter fell 4 
per cent. from the level prevailing dur- 
ing the closing months of 1930 and was 
about 14 per cent. below the first quarter 
of that year. Retail trade in the United 
Kingdom in June was reported as “un- 
balanced,” showing the greatest activity 
in non-essentials. Slow payments by 
retailers were causing some credit re- 
striction. British railway earnings in the 
first twenty weeks of this year were 
£6,304,000 less than for the same period 
of last year. Shipbuilding continued de- 
pressed. All sections of the iron and 
steel industry were finding it difficult to 
continue operations. Conditions in the 
chemical industry remained unsatisfac- 
tory. In the British machinery trade, 
the volume of new business received re- 
cently was reported as “decidedly unsat- 
isfactory.” and production remained at 
low levels. The automotive trade was 


“patchy.” The shoe market was “slow.” 
The new-capital market in Britain con- 
tinued “stagnant.” 


6¢QY7ARYING degrees of depression 

across the economic map of Italy” 
were reported in June by American Goy- 
ernment representatives in the Penin- 
sula. A slight upward tendency was dis- 
cernible in the district centering at 
Naples. Conditions in Sicily were stag- 
nant. The west-coast district centering 
at Leghorn was the most severely de- 
pressed. 

In Belgium, just before the announce- 
ment of the debt-holiday proposal, “the 
lack of development of favorable factors 
and the discouraging reports from 
abroad were producing marked pessi- 
mism,” according to Commercial Attache 
R. C. Miller. Practically no Belgian in- 
dustry was operating on a satisfactory 
basis. Retail trade was restricted. 

In Czechoslovakia, another country af- 
fected by the debt situation, a belated 
Spring improvement in business was 
being evidenced in increased foreign 
trade and a considerable decline in unem- 
ployment—but the latter remained 
within the limits of seasonal variation, 
leaving the employment index almost 
unchanged. 

These, then, were the business condi- 
tions in half a dozen of the European 
countries coming within the sphere of 
the effect of the intergovernmental debt 
holiday. Plainly, there was ample op- 
portunity and need for the operation of 
a new, tonic, invigorating force. If that 
force materializes, as we all hope it 
will, American foreign commerce stands 
to benefit very considerably. 


Agriculture Keeps Its Head Up 


Harvesting of New Crops Begins — Farmer 
Questions Attempts to Support Industrial Wages 


By A. B. GENUNG 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


ULY 1 is commonly regarded as the 
J beginning of a new crop year. ‘That 

date just about marks the line be- 
tween the using up of old supplies and 
the harvest of the new. 

As one takes stock of the agricultural 
situation now at the beginning of the crop 
season, it must be said that conditions are 
a long way from satisfactory. This writer 
has lately visited quite a number of East- 
ern farms, of the type producing a variety 
of things from milk to truck crops. Ob- 
servation only confirms the picture, which 
is that farmers are up against very difficult 
times. 


Money—actual cash—is exceedingly 
scarce out in the open country. Prices 
of farm products are way down. Prices 


of things that farmers buy and the wages 
of hired help have declined a little but are 
still badly out of proportion. Taxes and 
debts have come to be the great hurdles. 
I have been in more than a few farm 
households this year where all thought of 
making any money for the family has been 
abandoned—the one great objective being 
to try to raise enough to meet the taxes 
and interest payments due next Fall. 

One feeling crops out repeatedly in the 
talk of the farm people. It is that the so- 
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called organized effort to keep city wages 
at their high level ignores the plight of the 
farmer. This is not to be defined as re- 
sentment over high wages as such. It does, 
however, express a feeling that any or- 
ganized effort which is calculated to ag- 
cravate the disparity between incomes of 
farmer and industrial worker is not in order 
at this time. 


ie spite of all their economic difficulties, 
however, the morale of the farm popu- 
lation is reasonably high. The rural com- 
munity has watched the depression in the 
cities closely and it has found a grain of 
consolation in its own comparative security 
of the great essentials of food and shelter. 
It has seen a considerable drift of idle 
workers back toward the farms since last 
year. In the midst of general hard times, 
the farmer finds his position not without 
some advantages, even though he may not 
see much money income for the year’s 
work. 

Then, too, the improvement in crop pros- 
pects over last summer’s drought condi- 
tions, is heartening. Even though crop 
prices are low, the prospect of ample food 
and feedstuffs makes the grower feel that 
his labor will have at least some reward. 

With respect to general crop conditions, 
they may be summarized as fairly good 
over most of the country, with the excep- 
tion of the Spring wheat territory of the 
Northwest. Cotton has been rather back- 
ward in some areas, but with recent rains, 
has been making up for lost time. The 
corn crop is well under way and potatoes 
and most of the other important late crops 
are in good condition. 

The two big jobs now keeping farmers 
busy are haying and wheat harvest. The 
hay crop is turning out rather better than 
expected in the North and East, where 
June rains not only put growth in the old 
meadows but helped to bring out very good 
stands of new seeding as well. In parts of 
the West, however, a light hay crop re- 
flects the drought of last year and the sub- 
sequent shortage of either snow or rain. 


A Neco great farm job which engages the 

attention of the country at this time 
is, of course, the wheat harvest. The com- 
bines and headers are rapidly eating their 
way northward toward the Dakota prairies. 
The crop in the Southwest, as the public 
has been quite fully apprised, is a very 
good one, both in quantity and quality of 
the grain. 

In normal times this splendid supply of 
new grain would be a matter for rejoicing 
not only on the part of the producers but 
ot the railrods, the merchants, and indeed 
the entire community. in this t psy-turvy 
economic period, however, many people 
seem undecided whether to view this ex- 
cellent new crop of bread grain as an asset 
or liability. Even many of the growers 
who have hauled their new wheat to ele- 
vators for from 30 to 40 cents a bushel 
are uncertain whether it is any asset. 

Whether the world markets for such 
crops as wheat and cotton will profit sub- 
stantially by any great international eco- 
nomic agreements this year remains to be 
seen. Any improvement in buying power 
resulting from debt moratorium or other 
significant development should help the 
basic commodities. At least there is this 
tactor of hope on the demand side of the 
equation. 








No place for cobwebs 


Cobwebs do not gather on Bell 
telephone plant. Obsolescence 
is anticipated, replacements and 
improvements are continuous. 

This means that facilities are 
kept adequate to subscribers’ 
needs. And it means a good deal 
more. 

New and better apparatus re- 
sults in better service, which is 
itself a direct cause of increased 
telephone use. During the past 
three years the average time for 
completing a long-distance con- 


nection has been cut more than 
half — and the use of long dis- 
tance has grown more than forty 
per cent. 

The Bell System aims to serve 
all the people all the time. Its 
management is alert to conserve 
existing telephone revenues and 
to develop new. It has therefore 
been able to pay regular, reason- 
able dividends without interrup- 
tion for half a century. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet, ‘Some Financial Facts’’? 
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195 Broadway, New York City 























E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 
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Blindly ? 


Do you know which stocks will lead the 
market? . . . which will lag behind? 
Discrimination is more necessary now 
than ever. Will you buy and sell hap- 
hazardly . . . or will you seek scientific, 
impartial advice? 

Thousands of investors and traders are 
familiar with our accuracy. Why not 
investigate this service for your own 
use? ... for your own profit? Use the 

Future Issues of 


coupon. Send NOW for 
“Market Action” F REE 


WETSEL 


Market Bureau, Inc. 
341 Madison Ave., New York City 
Without cost or obligation, please send me your 
bulletin, ‘Market Action,” for the next three 
weeks. S$6-31 
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10 Shares 


and upwards 


can be purchased through us 
for cash or on a conservative 
marginal basis. 


The many advantages Odd Lot | 
trading offers to both the large 
and small investor are outlined 
in an interesting booklet. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


July Recessions From Primary Advance Should Offer 


Attractive Opportunities for Long-Swing Accumulation 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


ESPITE the fact that our last 
D forecast article was written only 
a day or two after the famous 
Hoover announcement on international 
debt moratorium, the rather hastily 
formed opinions outlined at that time 
remain practically unchanged. Our opin- 
ion continues that the Hoover move has 
quite probably marked the approximate 
border line between the bear market and 
a new upward trend, but that the initial 
advance has been too rapid and we 
should see this month at least a period 
of consolidation of those rapid gains, 
with irregular movements and quieter 
trading, if not an appreciable reaction. 
Mr. Hoover’s plan is no cure-all for 
maladjustments of international finance 
at which it is aimed, but it is a step in 
the right direction and its actual con- 
summation should show constructive re- 
sults. But even if it fails to be put into 
effect, there will still be the psycho- 
logical results of the announcement it- 
self, for business and the market. 


J] NLESS the plan collapses utterly 
and Mr. Hoover fails in his great 
effort to save Germany from a new 
financial crisis, we think the long bear 
market of 1929-1930-31 has, to all intents 
and purposes of major movement, come 
to an end. Though we continue this 
feeling, which was first expressed last 
issue, we continue the corollary opinion, 
also expressed last issue, that July will 
witness further reaction in stock prices. 
The advance which followed immedi- 
ately upon the first Hoover announce- 
ment was suggestive of a mild bear 
panic, it was too frenzied and too rapid. 
It quite probably indicated the reversal 
of major trend but if we are to have 
much confidence in the permanence of 
this new upward trend, the market 
should now be given time to think things 
over, to let the facts catch up, to con- 
solidate its technical position and allow 
slower and more quiet accumulation by 
the powerful interests whose sponsor- 


ship is definitely necessary for a real 
major movement. 


T REMAINS quite possible that in- 

stead of this intermediate reaction 
which we anticipate this month, the 
market will prove so strong that we 
shall get only an irregular side-wise 
movement, but if this happens we think 
such a congestion would last for several 
weeks. What we actually expect, how- 
ever, is an appreciable recession which 
should carry the accredited averages 
back about half way to the June lows, 
then a period of comparative quiet, lead- 
ing into the slow renewal of the major 
upward trend. Normal limits of the in- 
termediate reaction would be around 130 
on the above chart, corresponding to 
New York Times averages, 108 for Stan- 
dard Statistics, and 138 for Dow, Jones. 

Last issue we went on record as advis- 
ing another 10 per cent. of accumulation 
for the long-swing investor, raising the 
ratio to 70 per cent. in the market and 
only 30 per cent. of buying power held in 
reserve. We also stated, and adhere to 
the statement, that the additional ac- 
cumulation should be accomplished slow- 
ly and preferably on the intermediate 
reactions expected during the current 
month. 


f pine new campaign for the specula- 
tive trader, outlined in the two pre- 
vious issues, continues in force. Stocks 
have been fully accumulated, on this pro- 
gram, ever since their lows of late in June 
and will be held for speculative advance 
so long as the various major averages do 
not violate the secondary low level es- 
tablished on June 19th, immediately pre- 
ceding commencement of the “Hoover 
rise.” 

As previously stated, the violation of 
such points would be a signal to stop out 
not only the speculative program, but 
also the extra 10 per cent. acumulation 
added last issue for the long-swing in- 
vestment program. 
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particularly well in the past fort- 

night are the airplane, chemical, 
copper, electrical equipment, leather, 
radio, tobacco, rail and utilities. The 
automotive accessory, tire, oil, steel and 
theatrical shares have also acted im- 
pressively, though not to such a marked 
degree as those groups previously noted. 
No major group has actually declined, 
although the action of several was nega- 
tive in that only slight advances were 
recorded. Such groups include coal, 
both anthracite and bituminous, rayon, 
silk and woolen goods and textiles. 

One of the industries to make an 
excellent showing in 1930 was the 
cigarette industry. This was occasioned 
by two factors, (1) a slight increase in 
cigarette consumption and (2) an in- 
crease in the wholesale prices of ciga- 
rettes in October, 1929. Considerable 
surprise was occasioned recently by a 
still further increase of 45 cents per 
1,000 in the wholesale price of cigarettes 
by the four principal producers, Ameri- 
can Tobacco, R. J. Reynolds, Liggett & 
Myers and Lorillard. 


Tare groups which have acted 


IGARETTE production in 1930 was 
in excess of 120 billions. American 
Tobacco Company is estimated to have 
accounted for about 42 per cent. of this 
total, R. J. Reynolds 30 per cent., Lig- 
gett & Myers 20 per cent. and Lorillard 
8 per cent. Assuming these percentages 
to be approximately correct, and making 
no allowance for either additional adver- 
tising expenses or other increased 
charges, we estimate that this price in- 
crease will amount to $2.90 per share on 
American Tobacco; $2.40 on Liggett & 
Myers; $1.05 on R. J. Reynolds; $1.45 
on Lorillard. 
We believe that for the full year 1931, 
earnings for these companies, including, 


and the decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court relative to the tube clause. As a 
consequence, seventeen manufacturers 
of radio equipment have brought suits 
for treble damages under the Clayton 
Act, total claims reaching over $50,000,- 
000. Still later, the U. S. Supreme Court 
decided that the Langmuir patent for 
vacuum tubes was invalid. 

The radio industry has passed through 
a trying period. Drastic losses were 
entailed in the wholesale liquidation of 
stocks in 1930. Further, the popularity 
of midget sets has reduced profit mar- 
gins considerably, as also the reduction 
in tube prices of almost 50 per cent. 
brought about by an over-capacity in 
the industry, which will exist until some 
marginal producers are eliminated. Yet 
at present the industry is in a position 
to respond quickly to any increase in 
demand which may develop. 

The long range outlook is excellent. 
There is still a large potential demand 
because only 60 per cent. of 20 million 
wired homes have electric radios, 

Notwithstanding pending litigation, 
the seriousness of which should not be 
minimized, we feel that Radio Corpora- 
tion of America will report satisfactory 
earnings for 1931, reflecting vast im- 
provement over the disappointing results 
of 1930. As the leading unit in an 
industry which has in all probability 
turned the corner, we feel that Radio 
can be purchased as an_ attractive 
speculation for the longer term. 


“OTOR sales trends are still spotty, 
both the trade and the public 
awaiting the introduction of the new 
Plymouth and the projected changes in 
the Model “A” Ford. Production and 
sales for May were disappointing and it 
is doubtful if production for the first six 
months will exceed 1,650,000 cars, and 











LIQUID 


Have you ever needed 
money quickly? There is 
no situation more trying 
than to be suddenly 
brought face to face with 
the fact that your funds 
are invested in securities 
which are not readily ne- 
gotiable or must be sold at 
an unnecessary sacrifice. 


Your Other Business 


which is the care and pro- 
tection of your funds im- 
peratively demands your 
attention today when 
there are so many differ- 
ent andconfusing opinions. 


Correct interpretation, in 
the last analysis, deter- 
mines the degree of suc- 
cess of any problem 
whether it relates to in- 
vestments or business. 


What counts at this time is an 
‘understanding of the economic 
conditions which retard one in- 
dustry and assures the recovery 
and progress of another. 


Brookmire Service gives you a 
correct interpretation of the 
economic forces which spell the 
investment opportunity of 
today and the investment se- 
curity of tomorrow. 


Coupon below will bring you a 
description of the Service best 
suited to your needs. 


ROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 


of course, their pro-rata share of the for the entire year 3,000,000 cars, or 


increased earnings for the last six about 500,000 below 1930. 551 Fifth Ave., New York City 
months, will be as follows: American Undoubtedly there is being created a pe genie as ay gene es 
Tobacco $10; Liggett & Myers $8.35; R. potential demand for 1932, but in the vice best adapted to an investment 
J. Reynolds $3.75, Lorillard $2.20. On interim motor car companies are not CES aS een Te 


and a copy of your booklet, ‘Story 


likely to augment their present inade- pe a eli lel 


quate earning power. Other than Gen- 


this basis none of these four tobacco 
stocks are overvalued and we believe 
that on recessions, American Tobacco, 





Liggett & Myers and R. J. Reynolds can 
be purchased as excellent investments 
and Lorillard as a business man’s specu- 
‘ation. 


ECENTLY, the Radio Corporation 

of America was granted the privi- 
‘ege of renewing its broadcasting li- 
censes by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. This is the first “legal” decision 
rendered in the company’s favor for a 
considerable period of time. Previously 
several suits were decided adversely, 
that of the U. S. Government vs. Du- 
bilier Condenser and Radio Corporation, 


eral Motors, Auburn and Chrysler, we EME Giduseccbanssunsaaased 


counsel against purchases of motor car 
shares for the present. 

However, looking forward to a more 
satisfactory year in 1932 for automotive 
manufacturers, we believe that automo- 
tive accessory units will regain their 
earning power more quickly than the 
motor companies themselves. We feel, 
therefore, that leading accessory shares 
such as Bendix, Bohn Aluminum, Borg 
Warner, Electric Auto Lite, Trico 
Products and Timken Roller Bearing 
can be purchased on recessions, as 
attractive commitments for the next 
major automotive cycle. 
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Thous. Book Earns 


Par 
No 834 
No 4,153 
No 2,402 
No 1,258 
10 653 
No 691 
25 2,474 
No 600 
No 1,656 
No 6 
No 1,061 
No 770 
No 10,155 
25 1,711 
No 1,830 
100 450 
100 = 17,973 
2 86.5077 
100 400 
50 = 8, 865 
No = 3,582 
25 2,000 
No 589 
100 2,422 
100 823 
2 201 
No 188 
No 843 
100 =. 2,563 
25 ~=2,258 
20 446 
No 2,098 
No 3,200 
2 4373 
No 770 
No 740 
No 252 
No — 5,000 
No 244 
No 977 
No 512 
100 194 
No 277 
No 1,123 
No _ 1,800 
25 7.655 
No 1,174 
No 362 
No 4,415 
No _ 1,000 
No 341 
No 11,684 
No _ 1,037 
No 34,011 
No 11,457 
No 1,733 
No 2,113 
No 4,743 
25 2530 
100 500 
10 ~=—1,000 
No 6,295 
No 504 
100 516. 
50 ~=—s-: 11,689 
No — 1,050 
No = 3,502 
20 11,066 
No 2,261 
No 894 
No 1,877 
100 ESi) 
No 239 
No 100 
No 730 


Shares Value 


1930 


$6.32 
0.15 
9.77 
2.86 
3.02 
3.24 
8.08 
5.44¢ 
2.73 
4.16 
Nil 
1.41 
0.60 
0.03 
3.77 
6.24 
10.44 
8.56 
Nil 
2.07 
1.42 
Nim 
3.410 
12.86 
7.58 


*Including prices on old stock. 


ended April 30. 


November 30. 


common stock. 


Forbes Stock Guide 


Earns, 1931 
m=>months 


$1.21,.3 m 
0.01, 3 m 
0.38, 3 m 


Nil, 3m 


2 Si. 3 m 


ora 
0.14, 3 m 
3 m 


1.01, 3 m 


123. 3.m 
ae 
Nil, 3 m 


Nil, 3 m 


(a) Partly extra. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 
(qa) Before charges for depletion. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


: (b) Year ended January 31. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in common stock. 


(w) 9 months. 


Div. 

NN: ¥oS;. E. Rate 
Piast) TROGUCHON 6 oie 5.5 556.655 0 ke $4.50a 
Alleshany (GOeps xsi... oc oes « ack 
Allied Chemical ........... 6 
PAS CORBUBOTS viens scss csis css Z 
American Bank Note...... 3a 
American Brake Shoe...... 2.40 
PMMOTICAN CAN. 6 ik. s6.0 0:6 505-0: Sa 
Amer. Car & Foundry...... 1 
Amer. & Foreign Power.... .. 
American ECC 2 iié.ecc ccs 3 
American International..... 
Amer. Locomotive ......... 1 
American Radiator........ 0.60 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ ie 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 2 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 5 
Ammet, Wel Tel. occ ssssea 9 
American Tobacco “B”..... 6a 
Amer. Woolen............ oe 
Anaconda Copper.......... 1.50 
Andes Copper . .......000208 is 
Armour OF 1. “A”... ccaias o 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 2.50 


Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 10 


Atlantic Coast Line........ 7 
Atlantic Refining.......... 1 
Auburn Automobile........ 4v 
Baldwin Locomotive........ a 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... 5 
USE or | RRS cna 1 
Beechnut Packing ....:....: 3 
Bendix Aviation........... 1 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 4 
Borden Company........... 3z 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . 
Brook. Union Gas......... 5 
DEOWH BOG sii aawaiaed 3 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 1.50a 
BUSSE: DORMIMIAL 5. o:56/0i0:0.0;00.0 2.50 
Calitornia: Packing......:...:. 2 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 3 
RE ABU foosin osdic cud sie. loxeve 6 
Celotex Company.......... ae 
Cerre GE PaAsCO 6 cise cea 1.50 
Chesapeake Corp. ......... 3 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. : 
Childs Company... ....s0s 2.40 
EDEYSICE ASOED:. 6i6cc.6so.ss-s on 1 
RMI EON chai tied apassiolcie, o/s 7a 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... as 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 2 
Commercial Credit......... Z 
Commonwealth & Southern. 0.40 


Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 


Continental Can... .. 0.0... 2.50 
Continental Motors..... tenet 
Continental Oil (Del.)....  .. 
Corn Prods. Refining...... 4a 
Oo) eC oe or 
Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright .......660% 
Davison Chemical ......... - 
Delaware & Hudson....... 9 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 4 
Diamond Match ..........<3.. as 
PE oo ore hah aia’siain aie 4 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 
Fastman Kodak: :si.é:63.<600 8a 
Pilec, Atito-Lite...c.ocicsssies 6 


Electric Power & Light.... 1 
EO ar 85.8 sin Xana ticle Sie - 


Foster Wheeler ........... 2 
Foundation © Go. ....0<6320.% ic 
PREGDOTt TOKBS aoisa.cieséccaccais 3 


(x) 8 months only. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


223- 
57- 
355- 
200- 
160- 
63- 
185- 
116- 
199- 
54- 
150- 
145- 
55- 
144- 
293- 
96- 


Ze: 

a 
65; 
26; 
34; 
au 
39; 
24; 
14; 
24; 
16; 


36: 


310-114; 


235- 
166- 
175- 

68- 

27- 

76- 
298- 
268- 
154- 
514- 


67- 
145- 
56- 
101- 
104- 
141- 
187- 
82- 
249- 
56- 
249- 
89- 


85- 


515- 
86- 
120- 
112- 
280- 
45- 
76- 
141- 
181- 
96- 
141- 
71- 
30- 
183- 
134- 
29- 
63- 
126- 
122- 
60- 
30- 


81- 
230- 
173- 
255-1 
126- 
503- 


265- 
174- 
104- 

94- 


105- 
184- 
109- 


81; 


i 
BIE 
48; 

Ze 


Ai 


10; 
93 ; 
69; 
1S 
Se 
80; 
70; 
aps 
ote 
10; 
5 he 
3: 
20; 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


*20-'30* 
*29-’30 
24-30 
°20-’30* 
25-30 
27-30 
27-30 
°25-’30 
*25-’30 
27-30 
*22-30 


; °23-30 
; °29-°30 
; 29-30 
; '22-30* 


'22-"30 
'22-"30 
'24-'30* 


; ’20-’30 
; °24-30* 
; 28-30 
; 725-’30 
; °25-'30 
; °24-30 
; °22-'30 
; °23-’30* 
; °28-30 
; °29-30 


: 123-30 
: 722-30 


°23-’30 


; °29-30 
; °23-'30 


"29-30" 


; °23-'30 


*24-’30 


; °26-'30 
; ’25-'30* 
; °25-'30 


; °26-'30 
; 26-30 
> “2e- 30 
; 26-39 
; ’20-’30 
; °27-’30 
; 22-50" 
; °22-’30 
; °24-30 
; 25-30 
; “Za- a0" 
; °20-'30* 
; °26-30* 
; '25-’30 
; 29-30 
; °23-’30* 
; 20-30 
; 22-30 


"21-30 
26-30 
21-30 
21-30 
*29-°30 


*20-°30* 
’20-'30 
*22-'30 
*19-’30* 
*28-30 
*22-"30* 


22-30 
28-30 
°25-’30 
23-30 
*29-’30 
’23-'30 
26-30 


(d) Year ended March 31. 

(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


FORBES for 


Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices 


10934- 703/ 
123%4- 4% 
18234-10234 
4234- 183% 
6234- 35%4 
38 - 25% 
12934- 92% 
3834- 14 
5134- 21% 
3154- 1834 
26 - 9% 
3034- 13% 
21%4- 11% 
373%4- 15% 
5814- 243% 
60 - 42 
20134-156% 
13234-102% 


11%- 5% 
431%4- 1834 
191%4- 9 
4%- 1% 


295¢- 16% 
20334-13234 
120 - 78 

2354- 11% 
2951%4-101% 


27%- 9% 
877%- 43% 
14%4- 534 
62 - 45 
2514- 147% 
7034- 38% 
76i4- 47 
93%- 537% 

12934- 99 
42 - 32% 
321%4- 19% 
31-17 


44%. 2% 
mm. 5s 
8654- 5534 
63 - 303% 
53%4- 2% 
5%- 2% 
23 - 95% 


157%4-107%4 
102° - 45% 
3 . 4% 
7834- 6114 
ay - 71 


18534-118 
743%- 34% 
6034- 30% 
3934- 13% 


6414- 21% 


17%4- 4% 
431%4- 22 


85 
8 


31 
28 


%o 
5.0 
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6.5 
10.7 


(e) Year 


(z) Plus 3% in stock. 


(p) Year ended 
(u) Plus 5% in 





No 


No 








JULY 


15, 


No 413 $110 


a No 28,846 


‘ No 5.300 
= 10 43,500 
ki No 324 
No 2,000 
No 1.788 
y No 1,167 
No 1,417 
No 1,728 
100 2,490 
No 198 
No 707 
100 400 
No 1,600 
10 1,512 
100 1,358 
100 350 
No 670 
No 4,409 
No 14,584 
No — 1,000 
No 6,632 
No 1,182 
No 9,340 
10 5,518 
5 6,983 
No 1,813 
50 1,210 
25 2,277 
No 1,418 
25 548 
No 1,909 
No 300 
No 72 
No 1,438 
No 1,900 
No 809 
100 828 
No 4,621 
No 2,730 
10 6,286 
No 724 
No 1,190 
No 6,202 
100 310 
No 5,448 
100 4,993 
100 338 
100~=—-:1,571 
100 1,406 
No 6,187 
No 2,100 
100 2,480 
25 5,678 
No 15,000 
50 2,453 
No 3.113 
50 13,039 
100 450 
No 4,428 
25 2,433 
No 396 
No 5,503 
No 3,874 
No 13,161 
No 2.347 
50 1,400 
No 1,338 
10 2,000 
No 1,989 
10 9,000 
10 300 
100 654 
No 4,846 
No 6,160 
100 100 


ended April 30. 
November 30. 
common stock. 








(g) Year ended June 30. 


1931 


Thous. Book Earns 
Shares Value 


1930 


$2.44 
1.90 
3.63 
3.25 
7.07 
3.26 
3.51 
Nil 
3.16 
Nil 
7.25 
Nil 
7.89 
4.69 
0.20 
Nil 
6.01 
Nil 
11.53 
4.55 


8 
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3.01 
Nil 


*Including prices on old stock. 


Earns, 1931 
m=>months 


eee eee 
serene 


eee ee 
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eeeeee 


see eee 
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(a) Partly extra, 
(j) Year ended August 31. 


(a) Before charges for depletion. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


(r) Paid in common stock. 
(w) 9 months. 


Div. 

N.. 2. Ss Ee Rate 
General Asphalt. os. 6.6.00 $3 
General Electric........... 1.60 
General Foods...:....5... 3 
General Motors............ 3 
General Railway Signal.... 5 
Gillette Safety Razor...... is 
Rates OINN sci aidpaumens-orsie cee 2.50 
Gondren, Bs Biv csccscses00's sh 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 3 
Graham-Paige Motors..... ie 
Great Northern Pfd........ 4 
Gulf States Steel... ......5: Fan 
Hershey Chocolate......... 5 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 
Hudson Motor ... csc: ..%00 1 
PIBOD MOLOE.....05.c0susssauiee ors 
Tilsmois. Central. .o.0.2.654 4 
Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 
Int. Business Machine..... 6u 
int, HIAPVOSIED...0b0s0cuccea 2.50 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.60 
Int. Paper & Power “A”... .. 
> = &  eprenerere 2 
Kelvinator Corp. ......0..0% <5 
Kennecott Copper.......... 1 
EES a 1.60 
Kreumer OT. . cscs 1.60 
Kroger Grocery «3... <0 1 
Lehigh Valley: i.ssiscccsss 2.50 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
BSS 2 a | i eres 3 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2.60 
Lorillard Tobacco......:... et 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 6a 
PNCMEE AETANE soe. a:savle care. oer nssle 3 
i Oe Ee. « ee 3u 
Mid-Continent Pet. ....... iis 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas ... 
Missouri Pacific ........... 
Montgomery Ward........ 
Wash: MOtors:../..02<00s<<. 4+ 
Natsonal Biscuit. .........% 3.30a 
Nat. Bellas Hess.......... Me 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... .. 
Nat. Dairy Products........ 2.60 
(cE Se oe ey ee 5 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central........ 6 


N. Y.,. Chic. @ St. Lows... @ 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 6 


Norfolk & Western........ 10 
North American........... 10r 
North American Aviation.. 
Northern Pacific........... 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 
Packard Motors........... 0.40 
Pan-American Pet. “B”. 0.40 
Paramount Publix ......... 2.50 
Pennsylvania KR. R....6..00 

Pere Marquette............ ia 
Phillips Petroleum......... te 
Praitie Gil & Gas.....s.<s.. ie 
Pressed Steel Car......... ce 
Public Service of N. J..... 3.40 
Pullman, Incorporated...... 4 
Radio Corporation......... ik 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum “A”... 
NE aiciscce sus sine os se 4 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... ss 
Op PEGE S io eos aawceasuive 0.40 
Kepibic Steel). ......<.0.0.0.00%.< a 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
Rosetia tnsuraece.... i... 2.20 
St. Louis-San Francisco....  .. 
Sears Roebuck............. 2.50t 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil.. .. 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel........ 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


(x) 8 months only. 





Long Term 
Price Range 


97- 
403- 


22; ’20-'30 
41; ’26-’30* 


137- 35; ’26-’30* 
282- 31; ’25-’30* 
153- 56; ’25-’30 


143- 


18; ’27-’30 


82- 29; °28-’30 
109- 15; ’20-’30 
155- 35; ’27-’30 


61- 


3; 725-30 


155- 45: ’27-’30 
96- 15: ’25-'30 
144- 26; ’27-’30 


74- 20; ’24-30 
140- 18; ’22-’30 


84- 


154- 
62- 
255- 
395- 
73- 
92- 
201- 


91- 
156- 
92- 
46- 
145- 


127- 
128- 
96- 
178- 
47- 


90- 
242- 


382- 70 


62- 

67- 
101- 
400- 


119- 
237- 
250- 
149- 
134- 
210- 

72- 


7; ’20-’30 


65; °26-’30 
9; ’22-’30 
83; °24-’30 
45; °20-’30* 
12; ’28-’30 
5; ’20-'30 
17; ’23-’30 


5; ’26-'30 
14; ’20-’30 
26; ’26-’30 
20; ’28-’30 
17; ’24-'30* 


40; ’22-’30 
49; °24-’30 
14; ’23-'30 
35; °24-’30* 
8; 24-30 


54; ’28-’30 
25; ’20-'30 

; '25-'30* 
11; ’20-’30 
7; °22-30 
8; ’22-’30 
15; ’26-'30 


21; ’26-30 
38; ’23-’30* 
2; 23-30 
27; ’26-'30 
30; ’24-’30 
63; ’20-’30* 
17; ’26-’30 


257-105; ’26-’30 


241- 


133- 


67; ’23-’30 
14; ’24-’30 


290-123 ; ’25-’30 


187- 
20- 
119- 


137- 
163- 
96- 
154- 
110- 
260- 
70- 
66- 
80- 
138- 
200- 


420- 
52- 
148- 
58- 
35- 
146- 
66- 
278- 


134- 
198- 

46- 
144- 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 

(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


42; °26-’30 
3; 28-30 
42; ’22-30 


31; °23-"30* 
7; °22-’30* 
30; ’22-’30 
34; ’20-’30 
33; ’22-’30 
67; °26-'30 
11; ’20-’30 
11; ’28-'30 
3; °26-'30* 
32; ’27-’30 
47; ’21-’30 


11; ’24-’30* 
12; ’28-'30 
52; ’22-’30 
14; ’27-30 
7; ’22-’30 
10; ’22-’30* 
39; ’29-’30 
14; ’23-’30 


19; °24-’30 
43; °27-’30 


9; ’22-'30 
12; ’20-’30 





47 - 15% 
5434- 36 

56 - 43 

48 - 31% 
84%- 46% 
3834- 21% 
421%- 21 

20%- 8% 
52%4- 305% 
GY- 3% 
6934- 43% 
374%4- 10% 


10334- 83% 
4414- 33% 
26 - ll 

13%- 5% 


89 - 41% 
34 - 19% 
17934-117 

6014- 385% 
20%- 9% 
10%- 4 

3834- 1834 


15%4- 8% 
31Y%- 14% 
29 - 25 
27%4- 17% 
35%4- 18 


61 - 37% 
9134- 60% 
631%4- 36% 
547%4- 403, 
20%- 113% 

103%- 71% 


437%- 21% 
106%- 66% 


1634- 534 
2634- 9% 
4234- 14 
2914- 1534 
407%- 20 
8334- 59 
10 - 3% 


3934- 183% 
5034- 2634 
132 - 85 
441%4- 20%4 
132%4- 714 
88 - 40 
947%- 63 
217-139 
90%4- 5634 
ll - 4% 
60%- 30% 


547%- 38 
11%- 5% 
361%4- 24 
50%- 195% 
CA - 42% 
85 - 28 
165%- 43% 
20%- 6% 
74%- 2% 
961%4- 72 
58%4- 28 


27%4- 12 

24Y- 11% 
97%4- 603% 
5% 


Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


(d) Year ended March 31. 

(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
(z) Plus 3% in stock. 


% 


(e) Year 
(p) Year ended 
(u) Plus 5% in 
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No 746 
25 2,774 
100 3,724 
100 =: 11,298 
No 12,664 
No 2,162 
No 13,103 
25 25,518 
25 17,809 
10 1,291 
No 1,961 
25 9,850 
No 2,540 
No — 2,408 
No — 3,297 
25 24,847 
No 700 
25 4,386 
100 «=©362.225 
No 2,082 
No 2,925 
No 23,315 
20 = 1,213 
No 374 
No 397 
20 600 
No 984 
No 1,464 
100 8,687 
100 667 
No 3,827 
100 ~=1,024 
No 3,172 
50 2,586 
50 800 
5 3,000 
10 = 9,750 




























No 2,404 
No 3,908 
No 8,293 
No 4,348 
No 7,489 
No 6,564 
No 1,248 
No 8,513 
No _ 30, 275 
No 1,167 
No 14,386 
No _ 1,589 
5 7,000 
No 5,691 
25 = 4,525 
25 2,975 
5 1,390 
No 13,717 
1 802 
25 2,000 
10 530 
10 25,595 
100 342 
No 9,090 
No 801 
10 4,000 
No 5, '897 
25 16,851 
10 = 2577 
25 50 
No 440 
25 6,000 
No 744 
No 9,000 
No 2,221 
No 1,775 
25 5,140 














ended April 3 
November 30. 
common stock. 


se 


96 


37 


Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 


1930 


‘ ty \o tO 
Nmwow NoOmouw 


4 ms UL 


o= 


ani 
het eel nid 
WANNA eh NI 
WwWhROWON 


4.01 


*Including prices on old stock. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


Earns, 1931 
m=months 


0.94, 3 m 
3m 
ae - * 
1.06, 3 m 
3m 


Nil, 3 m 


m 


3 

3 m 
0.23, 6 m 

3 

3m 

3 m 


Nil, 3 m 





eeeeee 


eeeeee 


fa) Partly extra. 


(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in common stock. 
(w) 9 months. 


(gee: Soe Mime Rate 
South Porto Rico Sugar... .. 
Southern Cal. Edison...... $2 
Sourmern PAacihc. ..c.ciccsss 6 
Southern Railway.......... Es 
Standard Brands... ows. ss 1.20 


Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50 
Standard Oil of California. 2.50 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 
Standard Oil of New York 1.60 
Stewart-Warner ; 


oe 250. 6:8 S16 SO 


Studebaker Corp. ......... 1.20 
Texas Corporation......... 2 
Texas Guilt Sulphtr........ 3 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 3 
Toapaceo Products: ........... 6+ at 
WYAMBSAMIBEICA 5.4.50 5 54-0 si0c 0 1 
Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 5 
Union Oil of California..... Z 
MARIE, CIRC oes. i caviessne canesevare 10 
United Aircraft & Transport .. 
[Ors 25 Al at 9 rae 4 
United Gas Improvement 1.20 
Se ee ee 1.60 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... .. 
Oe oC re 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 2 
Ws WRMBBOE Soc ca caajecrces ; 
Ws, ars MEE acsstc otras, sarsiniess 7 


Wabash Railway.......... 

Warner Bros. Pictures..... 

Western Union............ 8 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 
Westinghouse Electric...... 4 
Write MOtOrs ccs. .cascve 1 
Willys-Overland ae 
Woolworth, F. W.......... 2.40 


NEW YORK CURB 


Aluminum Co. of America 


Amer. Cyanamid “B”...... oa 
Amer. Gas & Electric...... $1t 
Amer. Superpower........ 0.40 
Assoc. Gas & Elec. “A”... 2 
BE ina cc cen caekes Os 
Brazilian Traction......... 8r 
Central Pub. Service “A”... 1.75 
Central States Electric..... 10r 
Cstres SEPVICE sca kia.c so ancas 0.30y 
Con. Gas (Baltimore)..... 3.60 
Electric Bond & Share..... 6r 
Ford ot Canada “A”’........ 1.20 
Ford of England.....:.... 0.37 
Goldman “Sachs.........¢30 60. oe 
RAMEE ROIS 6p 5 ra cnee as-erdieis ‘1.50 
Fumble OW sce cscs ccc Z 
Mo.-Kansas Pipe Line..... ey. 
Middle West Utilities...... 8r 
National Investors......... ie 
INGW JERSEY: ZINC. ..6:%i5.c:60.80 3a 
Newmont Mining.......... Dy 
Niagara Hudson Power.... 0.40 
Northern States Power “A” 8 
OTTO AG cisco neceserarénsisdiainice 0.40 


Pitney Bowes Post Meter.. 4r 


Dt. Nests (Paper in. ccsccscs 
Shenandoah Corp. ......... 
Standard Oil of Indiana.... 
Standard Oil of Kentucky... 
Standard Oil of Ohio...... 
Standard Pwr. & Light “B” 
MIRE, Ge (On ous a sclocecrestss 


Transcont. Air Transport.. 
United Founders........... 
United Light & Power “A” 1 
Utilities Power & Light... 1 
Vacuum Oil Zz 


Nn 
oo 


NWN NMR bh: 


(x) 8 months only. 





Long Term 


Price 


50- 10; 
92- 31; 


158- 78; 
165- 17; 
89- 14; 


244- 40; 
82- 42; 
85- 31; 
48- 19; 

126- 14; 
98- 18; 


75- 28: 
85- 39; 
154- 29; 
118- 
67- 10; 


182- 49; 
59- 20; 
298-126; 
162- 18; 


262- 70; 


96- 6; 
138- 7; 
272- 89; 

68- 31; 
293- 49; 
105- 21; 

35- 3; 
234- 51; 


540- 53; 
80- 6; 
225- 43; 
96- 9; 
73- 14; 


30- 2; 
82- 19; 


58- 11; 
120- 7: 
91- 13; 
146- 32; 


287- 37; 
69- 18; 
24- 8; 


226- 4; 
209- 45; 


128- 28; 


42- 5; 
57- 14: 


65- 3; 
92- 45; 
23h 37: 
30-. 8: 
301- 82; 


30. -5; 
Zi-. 5: 


50- 10; 
40- 2; 
103- 30; 
180- 19; 
134- 43; 
190- 18; 
140- 27; 
Ie 63s 
76- 6; 
62- 12; 
90- 7; 
154- 45; 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 

(y) Plus “6% in common stock. 





Range 


27-30 
27°30 
22-730 
"22-130 
26-30 
25-'30 
26-'30 
22-130 
24-30 
20-'30 
24-’30 
26-'30 
26-'30 
22-130 


1; *22-'30* 


’29-’30 


’23-'30* 
*24-30 
"24-30 
29-30 
; °26-’30 


22; '29-'30 
; ’21-’30 
; 722-30 
; ’27-’30 
; ’22-’30* 
; ’25-’30 
; 22-30 


’20-’30 


’22-'30 
24-30 
22-30 
’27-30 
’22-30 
22-30 
°25-’30 
’26-’30* 


’25-30 
’26-'30 
*24-30 
*29-’30 
°25-30 


°29-’30 
’28-'30 
’25-’30 
’28-'30* 
’26-’30* 
’25-’30 


’28-’30 
’29-’30 
*28-’30 


’28-'30* 
°22-’30 


23-30 


28-30 
*29-30 


29-30 
’29-’30 
°25-"30 
29-30 
*22-’30 


29-30 
°29-’30 


29°30 
°29.’30) 
°23-'30* 
°23-'30* 
27-'30 
°25-’30* 
°24-'30* 
’28-'30 
°29-'30) 
°27-'30 
°25-'30* 
°24-'30* 


FORBES for 


Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices % 


17%4- 7% 
5414- 36 
— o 67% 


20%- 147% 
883¢- 55% 
5134- 31% 
52i%4- 30% 
26 - 13% 
21%- 8 

26 - 14% 


36%4- 18 
3354- 29% 
a 
3. 15% 
18 - 6% 


7534- 40 
26¥%- 14 


205% -137 


387%- 20% 
6734- 48% 
ye 


773%- 38 

1034- oy 
37t"- 2 
363%4- 130 
2034- 10% 


&S 


1523%- 831% 


26 - 8 
2034-434 


15034- 96% 


36%- 20 


10734- 54% 


26%4- 15% 
8 - 3% 
7254- 5436 


‘ 


224 - 90 


1234- 6% 
9714- 481% 
19%- 836 
2334- 151% 
G%- 3 

28%4- 1234 
1954- 11% 
124%4- 654 
2034- 934 


101 - 77 


61 - 31% 
29%- 14% 
197%%- 9% 
11%4- 4% 
75¥%2- 38 

72 - 50% 
ll - 3% 
25%4- 14% 
6%- 3% 
51 - 35 

5874- 235% 
15%- 9% 


1523¢-114 
8%- 4% 
mw -S5 , 


21%4- 10% 
85"- 3% 
3814- 191% 
235%- 15% 
6214- 35 
= - 32% 
303%- 24% 
83%- 358 
10%- 4% 
34Y4- 17% 
14%4- 634 
6934- 22% 


Eig ee 


Crmow bho 


—e te CO 
Woh 


nN 
on 


nN 
N 
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(d) Year ended March 31. 

(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
(z) Plus 3% in stock. 
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(e) Year 


(p) Year ended 
(u) Plus 5% in 




















15, 1931 


ollie 


Important 


PEOPLE 





JULY 


| hercsaiaee C. LOWRY, of Lowry & 
Company, sugar brokers, was 
elected president of the National Biscuit 
Company, succeeding Frederick Beers, 
who becomes chairman of the Manufac- 
turing committee. Mr. Lowry has been 
connected with the sugar trade more 
than thirty years. 

Henry D. Pollard, for six years vice- 
president and general manager, was 
elected president of the Central Georgia 
Railway, succeeding the late Albert E. 
Clift. William Averill Harriman was 
elected a director. 

Frank W. Grace was elected vice- 
president of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad. He started with the road 
thirty-seven years ago, at the age of 14, 
as a call boy. 


OGER W. ANDREWS, assistant to 

A. C. Lehman, president of the 
Blaw-Knox Company, was appointed 
vice-president and a _ director of the 
Blaw-Knox International Company. 

V. I. Montenyohl, treasurer, was 
made executive vice-president of the 
International B. F. Goodrich Company. 

Fred C. Moffatt was elected president 
of the new New York Curb Exchange 
Securities Clearing Corporation, and 
David U. Page was elected vice-presi- 
dent. 

James M. Porter, vice-president of 
Waitt & Bond, Inc., was elected presi- 
dent and a director of the Congress 
Cigar Company. 

Gerard Swope, president, General 
Electric Company, was appointed a 
member of the Westchester County 
Park Commission, New York. 


HOMAS J. WATSON, president 

International Business Machines 
Corporation, was elected president of 
the Merchants Association of New 
York. 

Alexander Calder was elected execu- 
tive vice-president in charge of all op- 
erations of the Union Bag & Paper 
Corporation. 

C. R. McMillen, formerly chairman of 
the Union Bag & Paper Company, was 
elected vice-president, and a director, 
of the St. Regis Paper Company. 

John Mortimer Schiff succeeds his 
father, the late Mortimer L. Schiff, as a 
director of the Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company. 

Fred W. Shibley, vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
has beer elected a director of the Rus- 
sell Manufacturing Company. H. W. 
Kelsey, general sales manager since 
1915, has been promoted to take com- 
plete charge of all purchases of the 
company. 











Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


MAIN OFFICE FIFTH AVE. OFFICE 
140 Broadway Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 

















LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
Condensed Statement, June 30, 1931 
RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and due from 

ee ee Se rece are $ 368,242,525.51 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates............... 313,444,776.29 
eG RE SS ra or ae eed soe ck Sanya doe biawtens 68,357,564.44 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank.................... 7,800,008.00 
Ne I ceo ee eh wie eye ia wiansionsi hie we Siouee 48,236,634.10 
Loans and Bills Purchased..................0.0ececeeee 911,945,373.34 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages....................-. 2,194,317.39 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches................ 2,854,471.21 
Credits Granted on Acceptances.................2.-0055 117,787,803.27 
SOU IIR ooo. cco aas a mauiewiew<'sis sue dines 14,668,077.29 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable............. 7,584,998.23 

_ $1,863,116,541.07 
LIABILITIES 
RR ia co a cnic padmaidus Rese aSae $ 90,000,000.00 
sono aslo a bewawewuassasee 170,000,000.09 
a ee 38,426,966.48 
$ 298,426,966.48 
Outstanding Foreign Bills.....................0 eee eeeee 291,808.00 
Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Re- 

UN TM MS a 5 ok cose weds onc od00eeaedecwae 8,594,041.22 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold.............. 4,615,072.00 
ENR is abies Aasaak Gan iacniseseneicssacaaaesa 117,787,803.27 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills 80,665,916.60 
ee rick cack Aon eeonk ieee $1,288,048,551.21 
Outstanding Checks .................... 64,686,382.29 1,352,734,933.50 

$1,863,116,541.07 





























R. A. Coykendall 





Margin Accounts Accepted 


Market Letter sent on request 


Odd Lots will receive the same careful attention as 100 share lots 


M. C. —— & Co. 


M. C. Bouvier 
Member of New York Stock Exchange since 1869 
J. G. Bishop 
Member New York Curb (Asso.) 


20 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 























How Many of YOUR Executives 
Read Forbes? 


























Foreign Bonds Regain Credit Standing 


On Improved Confidence 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





Some Foreign Issues Listed in U. S. 








HAT had 1931 Range the United States and 
W cevind a hope- *Rate Maturity Outstanding Price High Low has a population of 
less task has RPM ios cesirass 6s 1959 $28,000,000 871%4 98% 62 slightly more than 
been made to appear Berlin City Electric... 6%4s 1951 19,000,000 78 881% 66% 11,000,000, most of 
relatively simple by ANAND: id piscianesiare 4s 1966 100,000,000 95 97 9414 whom are of European 
President Hoover’s pro- ee 5%s =: 1955 30,000,000 10034 102 100% descent with Spaniards 
posal for a moratorium Germany ............ 5¥%s 1965 98,000,000 74 84 63 and Italians predomi- 
ee —- Jagan.........++--.5s 165 IRON (9 Kg, «= ating. A new pto- 
ima SS ee "eM Oriental Development. 5%s 1958 — 19,000,000 9534 96 8814 aad la aa. (4 
a few short weeks. been recognized by most 
Regardless of the countries and has con- 
outcome of formal ne- tinued to honor all 
gotiations, progress has foreign obligations. 
been made in redistributing gold stocks of | country are owned chiefly by private The Argentine monetary units are the 
the world. The fact that the United 


States Government is willing to extend 
relief to debtor nations has encouraged 
private investors to calm their fears and 
to regard with greater favor the obliga- 
tions of foreign countries. 

That this change in spirit augurs well 
for general business Wall Street was quick 
to sense. Speculators and_ investors 
quickly rushed into the market to purchase 
stocks and bonds at what they considered 
bargain prices. Whether or not their 
judgment was correct will be easier to 
understand six months hence. 

Restoration of confidence was essential 
at the moment, however, and it was ac- 
complished swiftly through the suggestion 
of a sensible financial arrangement. How 
soon tangible results may be expected is 
another question. 

The more enlightened view in this coun- 
try toward foreign obligations, however, 
paves the way for flotations of new issues 
of this type. An extension of credit to 
other nations, of course, eventually will 
mean increased business for 
industrial concerns. Greater 
activity would increase 
the demand for domes- 


American 
industrial 


investors. They may be asked to make 
some temporary concessions in the way of 
sinking fund regulations to permit their 
Latin-American debtors to strengthen 
their financial position. 

Among the bond issues in the foreign 
group listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange that have been affected directly 
and indirectly by the proposal for a year’s 
holiday in international reparations pay- 
ments are the following: Argentine 6s, 
1959; Berlin City Electric 6%s, 1951; 
Canadian 4s, 1960; Danish 5%s, 1955; 
German 5%s, 1965; Japanese 5%s, 1965; 
and Oriental Development 5%s, 1958. 


MONG the Argentine Republic’s ex- 
ternal obligations is an issue of 6 per 
cent. bonds, dated October 1, 1925, due 
October 1, 1955, of which about $28,000,- 
000 are outstanding. They are redeemable 
for the sinking fund only on thirty days’ 
notice at par. The bonds, which are free 
of Argentine taxes, were issued to retire 
floating debt. 
The nation is about a third the size of 


gold peso, worth about 96 cents, and the 
paper peso, worth about 32 cents. After 
the new revolutionary government came 
into power the fiduciary circulation was 
backed by a gold reserve to the extent of 
82.71 per cent. 

The republic is primarily an agricultural 
country, and its business activities are 
influenced largely by developments in the 
markets for commodities. Low prices for 
grain and other important raw materials 
in world markets in the last two years 
have adversely affected the country’s 
business. 


UR neighbor to the North, Canada, 
floated an issue of $100,000,000 4 per 
cent. bonds in this country last October. 
They mature in thirty years. The bonds, 
which are callable as a whole at par on 
October 1, 1950, or on any interest date 
thereafter, were issued for refunding pur- 

poses and for other general purposes. 
The Dominion is the largest member of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations and 
has a population of slightly more than 
10,000,000, it is estimated. Canada has a 
Federal government and 
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important factors, however, and the coun- 
try is rich in water power resources. 

No default of principal and interest has 
ever taken place on a loan of the Dominion 
of Canada since confederation of the 
provinces and all the sinking fund provi- 
sions on such loans have been met. Inter- 
est payments never have been marked 
down. The country’s total funded debt 
amounts to about $2,300,000,000, of which 
about $266,000,000 is payable in New 
York. 


{ere Kingdom of Denmark, which 
always has enjoyed a high credit rating 
in the world’s financial markets, has out- 
standing here an issue of $30,000,000 5% 
per cent. bonds offered in 1925 and due in 
1955. The issue, which was floated to 
retire an 8 per cent. loan of 1920, is call- 
able at par on three months’ notice. 

A sinking fund provides for payment of 
$1,200,000 a year for purchase at not ex- 
ceeding par or call by lot of sufficient 
bonds to retire the entire issue by maturity. 

Denmark is a relatively small kingdom, 
with an area of only about 16,500 square 
miles and a population of about 3,500,000. 

The crown is the monetary unit and is 
worth about 27 cents. Principal industries 
include agriculture, fishing, manufacturing, 
etc. Foreign trade contributes largely to 
commercial activities. 

Denmark never has defaulted on any of 
its external obligations. A large part of 
the country’s public debt now is held in 
the country, whereas before the war about 
three-fourths of it was held abroad. The 
total national debt in 1929 amounted to 
about $370,000,000. 


NE of Germany’s principal foreign 

obligations is the 5% per cent. loan 
floated about a year ago, of which this 
country absorbed about $98,000,000. The 
total issue amounted to about $300,000,000, 
France taking about $98,500,000. 

The bonds are a direct and unconditional 
obligation of the Republic of Germany. 
They are in no way affected by the pro- 
posed Hoover moratorium. Taxes have 
been set up and arrangements made to 
have monopoly duties available for service 
charges on this issue. Of the proceeds of 
the loan, about two-thirds represented 
capitalization of a part of the uncondi- 
tional annuities payable to the creditor 
powers by Germany. The other third was 
to be utilized to provide for requirements 
of the German Railway Company. 

Germany is almost self-supporting in the 
way of food production, but most of the 
population of about 64,000,000 is engaged 
in other than agricultural activities. It is 
one of the important manufacturing coun- 
tries of Europe. 

The reichsmark, worth almost 24 cents, 
is the monetary unit. It was introduced 
at the end of 1924 to replace the old paper 
mark, which had depreciated to the value 
of 4,200,000,000,000 to the dollar. The old 
currency was convertible into the new at 
the rate of one trillion paper marks for a 
reichsmark. 

Germany’s public debt, exclusive of 
reparations obligations, amounts to about 
$2,500,000,000. Prior to the war there was 
no record of default, but as a result of the 
inflation of the mark the value of obliga- 
tions issued prior to the war depreciated 
to a small percentage of their original 





CHEMICAL 
BANK 
TRUST GOMPANY 


1824 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close cf business, June 30, 1931 


ASSETS 


Cash and due from Banks 

U. S. Bonds and Certificates 
State and Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Investments 
Bankers’ Acceptances 

Loans and Discounts 

Banking Houses 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 


Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 


Reserved: Dividend, Taxes, Interest, etc 


Acceptances Outstanding 


Acceptances of Other Banks Sold With Our En- 


dorsement 
Other Liabilities 
Deposits: 

Individuals 


Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 


$273,395,178.77 
































$145,626,720.01 
57,658,378.09 
18,643,985.27 
19,752,165.81 
37,069,888.99 
189,C49,601.88 
1,599,218.22 
49,603,229.57 
1,229,784.22 


$520,232,972.06 


$21,000,000.00 
40,000,000.00 
4,260,926.38 $65,260,926.38 
2,036,928.68 
50,447,995.47 


22,194,382.13 
516,403.86 


106,381,156.77  379,776,335.54 


$520,232,972.06 








value and in 1925 were revalued at 2% 
per cent. of their original gold value. 

One of the last foreign issues to be 
floated in this country was the Japanese 
loan of 1930, due 1965, offered to Ameri- 
can investors in May, 1930. At the same 
time England took £12,500,000, while about 
$71,000,000 was sold here. 

Proceeds of the issue were applied to 
payment of a sterling loan due January 1, 
1931. A sinking fund which becomes 
cumulative May 1, 1935, will be sufficient 
to retire the entire issue by maturity, it is 
estimated. The bonds are callable as a 
whole in 1940 or later on three months’ 
notice at par and may be called at that 
figure for the sinking fund. 


6 bea Japanese Empire has an area of 
about 260,000 square miles and a popu- 
lation of about 85,000,000. 

The yen is the monetary unit and is 
worth about 50 cents. Rice is the princi- 
pal agricultural product as well as the 
principal food of the country. Production 
is slightly less than annual consumption. 
Products of forests and mines contribute 
to the country’s resources. The silk co- 
coon crop has an annual value of 
$300,000,000 or more. 

No default of principal or interest has 
ever been recorded on a loan of the 
Imperial Japanese Government, and _ all 
sinking fund operations of such loans have 
been met in their entirety. 

Among the foreign industrial loans out- 
standing in this country is one guaranteed 
by the Japanese Government—the $19,000,- 

























000 Oriental Development Company, Ltd., 
5%s of 1928, due 1958, guaranteed uncon- 
ditionally by the Japanese Government. 

The bonds are a direct obligation of the 
company, which was formed principally to 
finance the development of Chosen 
(Korea), and has been extended to include 
other sections of the Far East in its field 
of activity. The 5%s are not callable, but 
may be purchased for the sinking fund. A 
sum of $400,000 is set aside in semi-annual 
instalments each year to provide for pur- 
chase of the bonds. 

Another industrial issue that partakes of 
a governmental obligation is the Berlin 
City Electric Company 6%s of 1926, due 
1951, of which about $19,000,000 are out- 
standing in this country. 

The city owns all the properties oper- 
ated by the company and the company has 
been empowered to fix rates. 

Berlin, the capital of Prussia and of 
Germany, has a _ population of about 
4,500,000, and is regarded as one of the 
most modern capitals of Europe. 


Nathan Jonas has resigned as chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Manufacturers Trust Company, New 
York. He retains his membership on 
the board and on the executive com- 
mittee. Mr. Jonas founded the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company and was in 
its service twenty-five years, first as 
president, more recently as chairman. 








FORBES for 


Digest of Corporation News 


BENDIX AVIATION Corp.—Has  per- 
fected and will shortly introduce three new 
products for automotive trade which in- 
clude a free wheeling device, new vacuum 
tank and chassis lubricating system. Free 
wheeling device understood to contain new 
transmission with improvements in gear 
shifting. 

BorpEN Company—Listing application 
to New York Stock Exchange dated June 
11, 1931, stated company had acquired 
assets and business of Carpenter Dairy 
Products Co., Inc., through issuance of 
3,200 shares of stock. 

BROOKLYN-MANHATIAN TRANSIT Corp. 
—Agreement was reached between Chair- 
man Delaney of New York City Board 
of Transportation and members of New 
York Transit Commission providing that 
Transit Commission henceforth would 
have charge of unification negotiations in- 
volving this company, Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co. and Manhattan Railway Co. 

CHRYSLER Corp.—Reported production 
and shipments of all Chrysler divisions in- 
dicated a total output for June of about 
29,000 units, an increase over the 25,100 
shipments in May and comparing with 31,- 
000 in April. Production in second quar- 
ter expected to total about 87,000 units for 
all divisions as against 55,000 in the first 
quarter. 

CLEVELAND Tractor Co.—Omitted regu- 
lar quarterly dividend on common. Last 
payment was 20 cents a share on April 
15, 1931. 

CurtIss-WRIGHT CorporATion—Unfilled 
orders at present are reported approxi- 
mately same as at end of 1930 when they 
slightly exceeded $12,200,000. 

Forp Motor Co.—Received order from 
U. S. Post Office Department for 1,500 
motor truck chassis, of which 500 would 
be 34-ton trucks and 1,000 would be 1%- 
ton trucks. 

ForEMAN-STATE NATIONAL BANK (CHI- 
caco)—Holders of securities underwritten 
or sold by or through Foreman-State Na- 
tional Bank, Foreman-State Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank or State Bank of Chicago were 
notified of formation of following com- 
mittee for protection of holders of de- 
faulted securities floated by any of the 
three institutions. H. D. Pettibone, chair- 
man; ©. B. Bass, C.. E. Carlson, O. H. 
Haugan and W. A. Peterson. Chicago 
Title & Trust Co., depositary. 


GENERAL Foops Corp.—Have extended 
distribution of quick-frozen foods to more 
than 30 Eastern cities and towns, all in 
New England, except for one store in New 
Jersey and an outlet for General Foods 
employees in New York. 

GENERAL Mortors Corp.—H. J. Klinger, 
vice-president and general sales manager 
of Chevrolet division, stated that final tabu- 
lation would show June ahead of June, 
1930, and that he expected every remain- 
ing month this year to show a gain over 
corresponding month of 1930. He said 


figures thus far indicated a return to nor- 
malcy. 

INTERNATIONAL PAPER & PowER Co.— 
Consideration of dividends on preferred 
stock of company and International Paper 
Co., subsidiary, has been put off to a sub- 
sequent date. Last payments on 6% and 
7% preferred stock of both companies were 
$1.50 and $1.75 a share, respectively, on 
April 15, 1931. Canadian International 
Paper Co., subsidiary, has developed and 
is marketing a new grade of rayon pulp 
under trade name “Kipawa Extra.” It was 
stated new pulp produced a rayon of great- 
er whiteness, better dyeing qualities, and 
greater strength than other grades. 

INTERNATIONAL SHOE Co.—Production 
of shoes is averaging 186,000 pairs daily, 
largest in over a year, and indications are 
that further stepping up in output will be 
effected. 

Kayser (Juttus) & Co—Division of 
dollar volume was said to be 70% hosiery, 
15% underwear and remainder gloves. 
Sales of imported cotton suede gloves were 
20% above last year. Operations at plants 
were estimated around 80% of normal ca- 
pacity. 

McIntyre Porcupine MIneEs, Ltp.— 
New mill operating at about 1,200 tons 
daily and in four or five weeks is ex- 
pected to reach its rated capacity of 2,000 
tons a day. 

McKesson & Rossins, INc.—Have de- 
veloped copper iron compound for use in 
treatment of primary and_ pernicious 
anemias. 

Pactric Gas & Exectric Co.—Consider- 
ing construction of an additional pipe line 
to cost approximately $2,300,000. Tying 
into system at Milpitas, new line would 
be approximately 45 miles in length, run- 
ning up peninsula west of present San 
Francisco line. 


PARKER Rust-Proor Co.—Plymouth di- 
vision of Chrysler Corp. have adopted re- 
cently developed Parkelite Process manu- 
factured by company for rust proofing 
and binding paint and enamel to auto- 
mobile bodies by gun method. A number 
of other car companies are reported con- 
sidering adoption of process. 

Pressep STEEL Car Co.—Received two 
orders, amounting to $600,000. which call 
for delivery Aug. 1, 1931, of 803 steel un- 
derframes for railroad refrigerator cars to 
Fruit Growers’ Express Co. and 250 40- 
ton gondola cars to be exported to a rail- 
road firm in China. About 300 men would 
be called back to Koppel and McKees 
Rocks plants to build gondolas. 

Roan ANTELOPE Copper Mines, Ltp.— 
First unit of mill at South African prop- 
erty of companv treated 14,900 tons of 
ore averaging 3.88% copper in the first 
half of June. About 948 tons of concen- 
trates were produced assaying 50.69%. 
Total recovery was 82.80% copper. 


Rapio Corp. or A™MERICA—Federal 


Trade Commission dismissed its complaint 
charging company with violation of Clay- 
ton Act in the sale of radio tubes to manu- 
facturers of receiving sets. Dismissal fol- 
lowed final disposition in Federal courts oi 
a case against corporation involving same 


subject matter of commission’s com- 
plaint. Court had entered final injunction 
against companies continuing practices 
charged. 


RoyaLt Typewriter Co.—Declared semi- 
annual dividend of $1 on common stock, 
payable July 17, to holders of record July 
10, 1931. This placed issue on a $2 a 
share annual basis against $3 previously. 


SAN PavuLo—Government called for 
payment July 1, 1931, at 100, payable in 
U. S. currency at fixed rate of $4.86 to 
the pound, and interest £12,600 of its ex- 
ternal 6% bonds, of 1928, Sterling Loan, 
at Speyer Co., and J. Henry Schroder 
Banking Corp., N. Y. or J. Henry Schrod- 
er & Co., London, England. Bonds must 
be left three clear days for examination 


SEGAL Lock & HARDWARE Co.—Formal 
announcement made of long term contract 
with United Cigar Stores Co. of America 
under which latter concern would feature 
and distribute the razors and blades manu- 
factured by the Segal Safety Razor Corp. 
a wholly owned subsidiary of Segal Lock 
& Hardware, in all stores of United Cigar 
system and its affiliates. 


SHELL Union Ort Corp.—Shell Petre- 
leum Corp., subsidiary, have started drill- 
ing campaign on leased acreage in East 
Texas district. Immediate plans call for 
drilling 42 wells in Kilgore territory and 
company will rush work of constructing 
a new pipe line from Kilgore area to its 
refinery on Houston ship channel. 


SKELLY Or Co.—Omitted quarterly 
dividend on preferred which ordinarily 
would be paid Aug. 1, 1931. Last pay- 
ment on preferred was $1.50 a share on 
May 1, 1931. 

STANDARD Or Co. or N. Y.—Have de- 
cided to modify basis for merging com- 
pany and Vacuum Oil Co. so that Vacuum 
Oil. stockholders would receive 2%4 shares 
of capital stock of merged companies for 
each share of their present stock and 
stockholders of Standard Oil Co. of N. Y. 
would receive new certificates for their 
present shares on a share for share basis. 


Sun Om Company—First instance of 
gasoline being shipped from Atlantic 
Coast refineries to Great Lakes region 
occurred when gasoline from company’s lo- 
cal refinery at Marcus Hook, Pa., reached 
Cleveland via its new pipe line. 


Unitep States Raptator Corp.— 
Omitted quarterly dividend on preferred 
stock. Last distribution was $1.75 a share 
on April 15, 1931. 


U. S. Rapto & TELEviston Corp.—Pro- 
duction of radio receiving sets at Chicago 
plant is running between 1,500 and 2,000 
units a day. 
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Profitable Management 


Intimate Glimpses of Business 
and Industry in Action 


ESEARCH FINDS A WAY. Re- 

search of a special type—chemical 
research in paper and ink—is about to 
save important sums for Montgomery 
Ward and Company. A way has been 
found to do four-color catalog printing 
on cheap, absorbent paper instead of 
on heavy enameled stock. To receive 
the four-color impressions, each catalog 
will go through the new W. F. Hall 
Company presses but once....This lat- 
ier fact saves money, but more im- 
portant still, from the standpoint of 
profitable management, is that through 
the speed that is gained, Montgomery 
Ward can hold off on the setting of 
prices for its catalog merchandise until 
six weeks before mailing, instead of sev- 
eral months, as heretofore.... Nowadays 
speed spells dollars in many unexpected 
ways. 


HE STOCKHOLDER MARKET. 
More and more thought is being 
given by large companies to interesting 
their many stockholders in their own 
merchandise. . . Remington-Rand, 
Inc., for its July 14 stockholders’ meet- 
ing, printed all proxy blanks on tabu- 
lating cards, announced that returns 
would be mechanically tabulated on the 
tabulating machine which is one of the 
company’s products. Montgomery 
Ward, in June, sent each stockholder a 
64-page condensed catalog, suggested 
that an order be sent in so that the 
stockholder might learn “the advantages 
of trading at Ward’s.” 
3y the way, the money-saving method 
of using return post-cards for getting 
proxies seems to be spreading. United 
Gas Corporation, for instance, has just 
adopted this method. For a large cor- 
poration the savings run into thousands 
each quarter. 


ASTER, FASTER. Pennsylvania 

Railroad is making two new contri- 
butions to the speed of the modern 
world. 

On ten miles of its main track, P. R. 
R. is now installing—as an experiment— 
rails that will support loads of 50 tons 
to each axle at 100 miles an _ hour. 
(Present maximum is 40 tons at 80 
miles.) 


URPRISING THE CUSTOMER. 

Another speed item. Ever grumble 
because a telegram you received seemed 
to have been long in getting to you? 
Lately you may have noticed, Western 
Union gives you a neat little reminder 
of just how fast telegraphing is by hav- 
ing the receiving office mark in plain 
figures the precise number of minutes 
your message has been in transit. The 
business man who realizes for the first 
time that from Chicago to New York, 
for instance, a message comes through 
in ten minutes is likely to rely more 
often on the telegraph in the future. 





ONVERSE BY TELEGRAM. — 
Incidentally, the alertness of the 
telegraph companies these days seems to 
be productive of all sorts of new services 
for the public. 

July 1, Western Union came out with 
what is said to be the first new type of 
telegram since the introduction of the 
night letter, and then the day letter, two 
decades ago. 

The new service will unquestionably 
find its greatest use among the business 
men. It is the “serial day letter,” a sort 
of telephone conversation by telegram. 

Suppose a salesman in Denver has a 
chance to bring in a hoped-for order 
provided several important details can 
be promptly settled. He calls Western 
Union, puts his questions to the factory 
by telegram. The factory answers by 
wire, but the customer insists on certain 
changes. Another wire goes to the plant, 
another comes back. Perhaps there are 
several interchanges. At the end of the 
day all are counted as one day-letter 
telegram—provided serial service was 
asked for in advance. 


E MADE IT A RECEPTION. Ii 
you were a banker, would you pin 
carnations on depositors who started a 
run on your bank? H. B. LeQuatte, 
president of Churchill-Hall, Inc., calls 
Profitable Management’s attention to the 
fact that a Chicago banker recently did 
precisely this. What is more, C. W. 
Hoff, the banker, offered every depart- 
ing depositor free use of a safety de- 
posit box in his University State Bank 
to store his hoard. ; 
It appears that the run came quickly 
to an end. 


NE PRICE FOR REPAIRS. “How 
much will it cost me to have my 








tractor tuned up?” asks the farmer. 
“Exactly dollars and cents,” 
answers the International Harvester 
Company dealer—now and in future. 


Heretofore the answer might have been, 
for this or any other service job, “Well, 
that all depends on what we find and 
how long it takes us.” 

Following various automotive manu- 
facturers’ successful experience in set- 
ting standard rates for every item of 
service work, I. H. C. has spent three 
years setting up workable standards. 
First, elaborate time studies under ser- 
vice-station conditions. Second, eigh- 
teen months of test of recommended 
rates by selected dealers. Third, gen- 
eral issuance of a rate manual to 
dealers. . . . The new one-price system 
is expected to give dealers a competitive 
advantage through pleasing customers. 


Readers may feel free to write to ForBEs, 
care of this column, for further informa- 
tion about any modern management prac- 
tice concerning which the editors might 
have information. 











Dividends 











Peoples Gas Dividend 


The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company {of Chicago} 





The Directors of The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of two (2) per cent on the 
capital stock of this Company, being at 
the rate of eight (8) per cent per annum, 
payable out of the surplus earnings of 
the Company to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on the 3rd day of 
July, 1931, said’ dividend to be payable 
on the 17th day of July, 1931. 

A. L. TOSSELL, Secretary. 























The West Penn 


Electric Company 
NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has declared 
the regular quarterly dividends of one 
and three-quarters per cent. (134%) 
upon the 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
and of one and one-half per cent. (142%) 
upon the 6% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
of The West Penn Electric Company, 
for the quarter ending August 15, 1931, 
both payable on August 15, 1931, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on July 20, 1931. 


G. E. Murrie, Secretary. 






































AMERICAN WATER Works 
a0 FLECTRIC (0M 
INCORPORATED 


(of Delaware) 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 
A regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 

per share on the $6 Series, First Pre- 
ferred Stock of the Company, for the 
quarter ending September 30, 1931, has 
been declared payable October 1, 1931, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on September 11, 1931. 

W. K. Dunsar, Secretary. 






































PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC Co. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 62 


A regular quarterly cash dividend for 
the three months’ period ending June 
30, 1931, equal to 2% of its par value 
(being at the rate of 8% per annum), 
will be paid upon the Common Capital 
Stock of this Company by check on 
July 15, 1931, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on June 30, 
1931. The Transfer Books will not be 
closed. 


D. H. Foote, Secretary-Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 























THE LEHMAN CORPORATION 


Report as of June 30, 1931 


A copy of this report, containing a balance 
sheet as of that date, a statement of income 
and profit & loss, and a list of securities 
held, may be obtained upon request. 


ONE SOUTH WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Baltimore, Md., June 24, 1931. 


oa The Board of Directors this day declared, 
INVESTORS for the three months ending June 30, 1931, a 
dividend of one (1) per cent. on the Preferred 

INQUIRIES stock of the Company. 
The Board also declared a dividend of one 
and one-quarter (1%) per cent. on the Common 


EADERS of “Forbes” stock of the Company. 

may consult the — Rs oh siage A ps payable September 1, 1931, 

° to Stockholders of record at the close of business 
Inquiry Department for on July 18, 1931 
information and opinions The Transfer Books will not close. 
concerning investments. . . G. F. MAY, Secretary. 


The fee is $2.00 for each 
security, or $5.00 for three, 
by mail. Telephone and 
telegraph advice $5.00 and 








up according to the service AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION COMPANY 
required. Address the DIVIDEND NOTICE 

: The Board of Directors of AMERICAN 
Inquiry Department || | LIGHT & TRACTION COMPANY, at a meet- 
ing — —_ 23, eg ane the regular 

quarterly dividend of 14% on the Preferred 
FORBES MAGAZINE stock, and a dividend of 62 cents per share 
120 Fifth Ave., New York on the Common stock, both payable August 1, 


1931, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business July 17, 1931. 
The transfer books will not be closed. 


JAMES LAWRENCE, Secretary 
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LITTLE 


LAUGH 


A Costly Mistake 


On arriving at his office, Gates discov- 
ered that he had left his pocketbouk at 
home. 

“Jane,” he said over the phone to the 
maid, “I left my pocketbook in the inside 
pocket of my dress suit last night, and 
now I can’t find it. Have you seen it any- 
where?” 

“No, sir,” replied the maid; “the missus 
put your clothes away.” 

“And where is Mrs. Gates now?” asked 
the worried husband. 

“She went oyt shopping immediately ai- 
ter breakfast, sir,’ Jane informed him.— 
$5 prize to H. Laval, New York City. 


Served Him Right 


Two attorneys, one decidedly glum of 
countenance, met on the street. 

“Well, how’s business?” the first one 
asked of the dismal one. 

“Rotten,” the pessimist replied. “I just 
chased an ambulance twelve miles and 
found a lawyer in it.”—Exchange. 


How Many Pounds? 


“Mary,” said Mrs. Newrich to the new 
maid, “you may take the dog out and give 
him some air.” 

“Yes, Ma’am,” acquiesced Mary. “And 
please, Ma’am, where will I find the near- 
est service station?”—Wall Street Journal. 


Correct 


“What’s the greatest help to the textile 
industry ?” 
“Moths.”—Ottawa Citizen. 


Starting at the Top 


Tommy, 10 years old, applied for a job 
as a grocery boy for the Summer. The 
grocer wanted a serious minded youth so 
he put Tommy to a little test. , 

“Well, my boy, what would you do with 
a million dollars?” he asked. 

“Oh, gee, I don’t know—I wasn’t ex- 
pecting so much at the start.”—Clipped. 


No Fooling 

A country man, on entering a drug store 
and seeing a pay station, placed a nickel 
1 the slot and lifted the receiver. 

The operator, of course, inquired, “Num- 
ber please?” 

Country Man: “Number, Hell; I want 
my peanuts.”—Kreolite News. 





Forses pays $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 








